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Gradual Reduction by Mill Stones. 

The use of rollers, either of porce- 
lain or iron,having preceded or rather 
led up to the idea of gradual reduc- 
tion in this country, it is not at all 
surprising that in the minds of most 
millers the idea has arisen that grad- 
ual reduction by means of mill stones 
is impossible, and that in order that 
this new system may be tried, it is 
necessary that the mill stone be en- 
tirely discarded, and that rollers or 
some other new machine must be 
used. While it is possible that the 
roller, the concave, mill or the many 
other new devices which are con- 
stantly being brought out for the pur- 
pose, may in the end prove superior 
and entirely supersede the mill stone, 
it is certain that as most mills are 
now built, toemploy them will neces- 
sitate the abandonment of much. val- 
uable machinery, and the entire: rear- 
rangement of the mills at an expense 
which practically puts it out of the 
power of any but the wealthiest mill- 
ers to avail themselves of the 
advantages which are generally con- 
ceded to be in the new system to 
which so much attention is now being 
called. It is worth while, then, to 
stop and consider whether these ad- 
vantages may not in large measure 
be gained by use of the machinery 
now employed, by a proper under- 
standing of the principles. upon which 
gradual reduction is based, and the 
arrangement and fitting up of the 
mill stones, rollers and separating 
machinery to carry out those princi- 
ples. 

Gradual reduction, in the first 
place, demands that the bran shall be 
as little scratched, abraded or rubbed 
off as is possible. To this end it is 
evident that any very open or porous 
mill stone, or one which is dressed in 
bad shape, i.e., left rough either on 
face or furrow, will not answer. 
Neither will a stone, the surface of 
which is cracked, serve the purpose. 
The use of smooth surfaces is essen- 
tial. If the bran is to be separated it 
should be done with aclean break or 
cut, so that as little bran dust as pos- 
sible is made to become mixed with 
the flour. To one who has not 
investigated the subject it will be 
astonishing to note the amount of 
dust from the bran as shown by the 
fine, impalpable dust which ac- 
cumulates in the bolting chests where 
the first separations of the gradual 
reduction process are made. The 
mill stone, if used at all in making the 
first reductions, should be of as close 
and fine a texture as possible. As 





most mills in the last few years have 
so far realized the importance of this 
class of stones as to put them in, 
instead of the very open,stones which 
were formerly used, they are in shapé 
to-use them in the system of gradual re- 
duction. It is, however, necessary that 
they should be fitted for the work. In 
the first place they should be in per- 
fect balance, and the face and furrows 
should be perfectly smooth. By put- 
ting narrow furrows the face surface 
may be so reduced as to produce good 
results in the successive granulations 
which are the basis of gradual reduc- 
tion. 

Again, itis of prime importance in 
any system of gradual reduction. that 
the separations after each reduction 
be thoroughly made, and that the 
finished flour as well as the dirt, dust 
and all impurities be taken out before 
the nfaterial goes through the next 
reduction. The flour from the first 
reductions will of course be of low 
grade. After the flourand middlings 
are taken out, the balance. of the 
material should be purified of 
the dust which invariably accom- 
panies it by means of a blast or suc- 
tion, in order to prevent it from going 
into the flour from succeeding reduc- 
tions. This principle is recognized in 
wheat cleaning machinery, where 
each machine is expected to take out 
all the dust which is loosened or re- 
moved before it goes to the next ma- 
chine. It is in this .making the re- 
quisite separations and purifying the 
material after each reduction that 
many millers will fail. It would be 
perfectly useless to granulate the 
wheat at each reduction in the most 
perfect manner if the impurities are 
suffered to remain in until all the re- 
ductions are made. It would be just 
as well to grind wheat, dirt, bran and 
all into one grade of flour at one oper- 
ation, as was done by the style of mill- 
ing twenty years since. “ 

Rollers are essential to any ad- 
vanced system of milling, whether 
“new process” or gradual reduction, 
for by no other known means can the 
germ be so nearly removed. Whether 
the removal of the germ is the best 
thing to do or not, viewing the mat- 
ter from a sanitary standpoint, the 
public demards a white flour, and to 
this end the germ must be removed. 
There is no mill of any importance, 
or whose flour has any standing in 


‘the market, which does not already 


use rollers for this purpose, and the 
miller can use them in gradual reduc- 
tion, where they are of the most use, 
even if he does rely on the mill stone 
to make part of the reductions. 





In the final or finishing operations, 
i. e., in the making of the purified 
middlings into flour, the superiority of 
the roller mill over the mill stone has 
not yet been proved, or at least not 
satisfactorily enough to warrant its 
condemnation and abandonment. It 
is certain that so far the flour made by 
mill stones that were in the best pos- 
sible condition has proved to be of a 
rounder grain than that made on the 
rollers, and as fine, even and round 
granulation is necessary to the 
strength and “life” of the flour, so if 
the mill stone be capable of producing 
this result better than the roll, it will 
certainly be used. The roller mill is 
undoubtedly the best thing for remov- 
ing the germ; and it may be that the 
corrrugated roller mill will prove the 
best thing for making the first reduc- 
tions; but it has not yet been shown 
that the utility of the mill stone in 
modern milling has been exhausted, 
or that, when properly fitted up, a 
system of gradual reduction by its use 
may not be carried out with good 
and economical results. Before en- 
tirely abandoning their present sys- 
tem, and rushing headlong into the 
new one, it would be well for the mill 
owner. to study the new system and 
see whether he cannot do a great 
deal towards its accomplishment with 
the machinery at present in his mill. 
Because the mill stone has all along 
been a much abused tool, and has 
rarely been kept in the perfect condi- 
tion its importance in the mill de- 
mands, is no reason why it should not 
be thoroughly tested as a tool for 
making flour by gradual reduction. 








Irrigation of Colorado Farms. 


There is no doubt that nearly every one 
who visits this region for the first time, 
even if partially informed about it before- 
hand, is grievously disappointed at the 
arid aspect of the plains, and finds it hard 
to believe in the power of that great ben- 
eficent agent, water, which can make every 
inch of these table-lands and valleys, or 
the sage-brush wastes of the Humboldt 
region,or the Egyptian desert itself, literally 
“blossom like the rose.” This is a compar- 


atively rainless area, the “barren and dry | 


land, where no water is,” of the psalmist; 
and yet a means has been found of not only 
supplying the place of the rains of heaven, 
but also of making such supply constant 
and regular. An intelligent and exper- 
ienced writer says: “Irrigation is simply 
scientific farming. The tiller of the soil is 
not left at the mercy of fortuitous rains. 
His capital and labor are not risked upon an 
adventure. He can plan with all the cer- 
tainty and confidence of a mechanic, He 
is a chemist whose laboratory is a certain 
area of land; everything but the water is 
at hand—the bright. sun, the potash, and 


other mineral ingredients (not washed out 
by centuries of rain). His climate secures 
him always from an excess of moisture, and 
what nature fails to yield, greater or less, 
according to the season, the farmer sup- 
plies from his irrigating canal, and with it 
he introduces, without other labor, the 
most valuable fertilizing ingredients, with 
which the water, in its course through the 
mountains, has become charged.” 
Water is thus both for the farmer and 
the herder—and the ranchman, who is both 
farmer and herder—the sine gua non, the 
prime necessity; and just here did one see 
how well Uncle Pete had chosen his situa- 
tion, He had nine miles of water frontage 
on the St. Charles ereek, and the same on 
the Muddy. Just where the former comes 
out of the Wet Mountain range, and where 
no one could take water above him, he had 
tapped it for his broad irrigating ditch, 
which, after a tortuous course threugh the 
estate, empties again into the stream from 
which it came, not a drop of its precious 
contents being thus wasted. Along the up- 
per side of the fields lying on this gentie 
slope before described run smaller ditches. 
Then during the season does the skillful 
Mexican laborer dig little channels leading 
down through these fields, and making little 
Cams for the purpose, turn the water into 
them. The result is simple: Uncle Pete 
has raised 10,000 bushels of wheat, 6,000 
of oats, and 2,000 of corn, and had a market 
for the whole on the spot, it being one of 
the charms of Colorado. farming that the 
“honest miner” is both hungry aud liberal, 
and that the farm produce has ready buy- 
ers. Suppose, however, that for our pres- 
eut purpose we call farming a side issue, 
and come to the cattle this ranch would 
support all the year round. It is said that 
when Kentucky cattle men, fresh from the 
“blue-grass region,” see the plains, they are 
entirely incredulous as to their fitaess for 
stock; but the experienced stockman 
smiles, well knowing that the nutritious 
qualities of the grass are simply uneur- 
passed, and that the food for his cattle for 
the whole year is ready at a minimum of 
cost. For their water, again, Uncle Pete’s 
splendid creek frontage more than amply 
provided.—Larper’s Magazine. 





The Swiss colonies in the mountain re- 
gions of South Carolina and Tennessee are 
reported to be very prosperous. The set- 
tlement on Cumberland mountain, in the 
latter state, was made in 1873. It consisted 
of 113 families, 700 persons, who bought 
10,000 acres of land at $1 an acre. Each 
family has now a comfortable home and 
makes a good living. They have started a 
cheese factory, devote most_of, their atten- 
tion to dairying, and get high prices for 
everything which they prodvce. Here is 
an example for Americans who fill the over- 
crowded trade walks of our cities, and seem 
to believe that there is nojother way to se- 
cure a living. 





The shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston since the first of January have been 
nearly one-fourth larger than for a corres- 





ponding period of last year. 
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Notice to Our Readers. 


The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
always open to all of its readers for the discussion of 
topics relatirg to milling. We solicit especially fresh 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, etc., and 
always pay for the stamps and trouble. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Our Club List. 

In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who have asked us toclub our paper with some one or 
more of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
fave arranged with a few of the most important papers, 
Others will be added to the list as asked for: 

Regular Price. Club Price. 
The Northwestern Miller with 


Scientific American. ......... 20. $5.20, 
London Miller (monthly). .... 4.50. 3.50. 
American Miller (monthly)... 4.00. 3.25. 
The Grain Cleaner (monthly) 4.00. 8.00. 





Notice to Advertisers. 


The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- 
tion of any other milling journal published, It is a 
regular weekly visitor to a large number of the most 
enterprising and progressive millers and mill owners 
in the country. In addition to this, a large gratuitous 
circulation is sent out each week. We have lately made 
out new and complete lists of the millers, millwrights, 
etc. inthe United States and Canada and shall send a 
copy of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER to each address at 
least once a month. Our rates of advertising are 
lower according to the circulation than those 
of any other milling journal published, Ad- 
dress, with copy of advertisement. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY. 


Nore.—Where Advertisements appear “every other 
week,” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place 
of the page in those issues in which the advertisements 
do not appear. 
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THE executive committee of the 


Millers’ National Association met at 
the Plankinton House, Milwaukee, on 


Wednesday, the 15th. Only routine 


business, such as auditing accounts, 
etc., was considered. 








THE Holyoke water wheel tests are 
progressing steadily, and wiil prob- 
ably continue three weeks yet. Wheels 
have been sent by many of the manu- 
facturers and the reports, which it will 
take some time to make out, will be 
read with interest by users of water 
power. 


WE understand that Mr. C. Allen, 
who was to have charge of McKeen 











Bros.’ new mill at Terre Haute, and 
who has been sick fora long time with 
typhoid fever, has suffered a relapse 
and is not expected to recover. We 
hope, however, that he may yet pull 
through and come out all right. 








Ove of the earliest inventors of 
wheat heating machinery was Mr. P. 
B. Hunt, Harlan, Iowa, and he is one 
of the latest also, as he has just got 
out a new heater, which he calls the 
“Boss,” and which he claims to be a 
little ahead of any thing else in the 
wheat heating line. His advertise- 
ment will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 








AUSTRALIAN papers do not take a 
very cheerful view of the crop pros: 
pects in that country. The rain fall 
has been light and the crops are con- 
sequently in a backward state. The 
situation during the early part of 
September was regarded as critical, 
and while it was regarded as possible 
that copious rains would place the 
growing crops in good shape, the 
prospects were not flattering. 








WE have just received from Messrs. 
P. W. Hutton & Co., news agents, 
Timaru, New Zealand, a copy of the 
Otago Witness, published at Dunedin, 
New Zealand. If the prosperity of 
the colony is to be measured by the 
size, prosperous appearance, an¢@ abil- 
ity of its newspapers, it must certainly 
be in a flourishing condition. The 
Witness is a five-column, thirty-two 
page paper, and is heavy on politics, 
sporting, education, religion, etc., and 
is altogether a very interesting paper. 








THE committee to inquire into the 
management of the railroads in the 
state of New York, still continues its 
work. It is probably of but little mo- 
ment to western shippers what decis- 
ion the committee arrives at, as the 
strong competition for east bound 
freight insures low rates. It is, how- 
ever, of vital importance to the mill- 
ers of that state that they secure equi- 
table rates,and they will watch the 
outcome of the investigation with 
anxiety. ; 


Mr. Chas. Rakes, of Lockport, N. Y., 
manufacturer of the Jewell Grain Sep- 
arator, a cut of which appears in our 
advertising columns, writes us that he 
has lately made important improve- 
ments in this machine, both in regard 
to shaking the sieves and in taking 
the wire out of the wheat. He guar- 
antees to parties using this separator 
that they will never find a particle of 
wire either under the buhrs or in the 
bolting chests after the wheat has 
passed over the Jewell separator with 
this improvement. If the new ma- 
chine will do all that Mr. Rakes claims 
for it, it is a good thing and deserves 
to succeed. 














Wuart with the rise in iron and the 
consequent demand for coal and ore, 
and the agitation in regard to roller 
milling, our esteemed friend, Homer 
Baldwin, evidently has his hands full. 
If he stops long enough to tend to his 
coal mine he is afraid some rival 





miller will steal a march on “White 
Foam;” and if he sticks by the mill 
the miners, pining for a sight of his 
cheerful countenance, strike for more 
pay and play mischief generally. 
However, we have his word that he 
is going to make a desperate effort 
and get away from both mill and mine 
long enough to visit our city. We 
hereby invite S. C. Barton and Al. 
Mowbray to meet him and answer 
questions. 








WE Ake glad to note that the courts 
have again protected an original in- 
ventor against later inventors who 
have striven to deprive him of the 
fruits of his labor. Professor Gray, 
the first inventor of the telephone, 
after a long and hard legal fight has 
at last been recognized as the right- 
ful inventor and has secured an agree- 
ment by which he will receive twenty 
per cent royalty on the gross profits 
arising from the rental of all the tele- 
phones ypsed in this country. It is 
stipulated that the royalty shall never 
fall below one dollar per year. As 
there are already over 100,000 tele- 
phones in use and the number is con- 
stantly increasing it will be seen that 
Mr. Gray will realize ahandsome for- 
tune every year from his invention. 








From the Melbourne Argus, of Sept. 
3d, which is just received, we learn 
that the work on the buildings for the 
international exhibition which opens 
in October, 1880, is steadily pro- 
gressing. The Argus says: 


The machinery annexes have been com- 
d, and are now engaged on the 
bluestone foundations. Each annex will be 
460 feet long, and from 80 feet to 160 feet wide 
in places, so that abundance of space is ex- 
pected tobe available forthe display of ma- 
chinery in motion, which is looked on as likely 
to form the most instructive part of the whole 
exhibition. Such has been the rapid progress 
made by Mr. Mitchell with the erection of the 
main hall, that nearly all the roof of the east- 
ern nave and transept is now finished, and a 
start is to be made at once with the windows. 
The dome will take a long time to finish, but 
Mr. Mitchell’s resources are such as to allay 
any apprehension on the score of its not being 
ready by the time specified in his contract— 
May next. Ground plans of the cellars, gal- 
leries, main hall, machinery annexes, and pro- 
posed temporary courts have been lithographed 
and are now in course of distribution to the va- 
rious commissions in different parts of the 
world. 











THe Sellers mill, Philadelphia, 
which has been thoroughly refitted, 
will start up in about three weeks. 
This mill is one of the “old mills” of 
the country, having been built in 1814, 
and rejoices in the possession cf a li- 
cense from Oliver Evans, dated in 
1816, giving them an undisputed right 
to use his elevators and conveyors. 
So that if any man gets out a reissue 
on the corkscrew and sues the miller 
for infringing the combination of mill 
stones, elevators, conveyors, bolting 


‘| chests, etc., this mill will be compara- 


tively safe, unless the claimant can 


-prove that he holds his rights by vir- 


tue of an assignment before issue 
from old Noah. In this event it is 
probable that the courts would con- 
sider the Evans license as of alto- 
gether too modern date to cut any fig- 
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ure. Part of the old mill is now 
standing and used as a storehouse. 
The visitor is also shown part of the 
old elevator belts with the cups still 
on them. The mill will be in charge 
of Mr. Henry Jones, who for a long 
time was in charge of the mill of 
Messrs. Hartwell & Winslow, Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 








BELIEVERS in the American system 
of protection to home industries, and 
we are thankful that they are in the 
majority in this country, will learn 
with sincere regret of the death of the 
venerable Henry C. Carey, of Phila- 
delphia, who may justly be styled the 
founder of the American school of po- 
litical economy, and to the influence 
of whose writings more than to any 
other one thing, we owe that wise pol- 
icy of protection to home industries, 
which has scattered factories and 
workshops’ broadcast over our 
land,developed our national resources, 
diversified our national industries, and 
through the beneficent operation of 
which, American manufactures, by 
merit of cheapness and superior qual- 
ities, are now finding ready market in 
every corner of the world. Mr. Carey 
was in his 86th year and had tived to 
see the principles of wlfich he was 
one of the first advocates adopted as 
the ruling policy of the republic, and 
their truth demonstrated by the suc- 
cess of that policy. He was a volum- 
inous writer on social economic sub- 


. jects. His style was clear, energetic. 


forcible and convincing, and he had 
the rare merit of uniting sincerity of 
conviction with the ability to impress 
the same belief upon his readers. Not 
only in this country, but in Germany 
and other European countries, his 
works hold a high and well deserved 
reputation. 








In these days when the principle of 
co-operation is carried into almost 
every branch of industry and manu- 
facture, it would seem possible that it 
might also be successfully worked in 
the making of flour. We presume 
that there is scarcely a miller who is 
able to run a mill for some one else 
who has not an ambition sometime to 
own and run cne for himself. To do 
this, however, requires so much capi- 
tal that he is unable tu indulge his 
laudable ambition. Now why do not 
some of this class “pool their issues,” 
as the saying is, and by joining their 
working forces and uniting their cap- 
ital, build up a business distinctively 
their own. It isnot necessary that 
the number to unite in such an enter- 
prise should be large, or that an im- 
mense capital is required. We know 
of many instances, and we think each 
of our readers can call instances to 
mind, where two or three millers, each 
with a little capital and the ability 
and will to work, have joined hands 
and are now doing a good business. 
Every miller who has a steady situa- 
tion, can and ought to save a portion 
of his wages, and if he cannot com- 
mand enough capital himself to go 
into business he will surely be able to 
find some one else in the same condi- 





tion who will be ready to unite with 
him. In this connection we will say 
that one of the most prosperous mill- 
ing firms, in a small way, with which 
we are acquainted, is composed of 
three partners, amiller, an engineer 
and a grain buyer, and by steady at- 
tention to business, each doing hon- 
estly and faithfully his share of the 
work they have built up a splendid 
little business and are as contented 
and happy a trio as can be found any 
where. 








Local and Personal. 


—Advantage has been taken of the low 
stage of water to make needed repairs on 
the apron. 


—F.C. Patterson, of Moline, Ill., repre- 
senting Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Co., called on us this week. 

—The Crown Roller mills of Messrs Chris- 
tian Bros. will b> furnished with the latest 
improved Geo. T. Smith middlings puri- 
fiers. 


—J. W. Birdwell of the Victor Heater 
Co., has recently sold six of his machines 
to go into the Galaxy mill and six to go into 
the White-Morrison mill. 


-- Wm. H. Fruen, manufacturer of the 
Minneapolis water wheel governor has put 
one of his governors in Jesse Ames & Son’s 
mill at Northfield, Minn. 


—Hawthorne Bros.’ mill is now in full 
blast and everything works well. Orders 
have been received from eastern parties for 
all the flour the mill can make. 


—J. D, Emerson. of Winona, Minnesota, 
made us happy by along visit last Friday 
and Saturday. Mr. Emerson is about im- 
proving his mill and is looking around to 
see what is best to do. 


—Mr. J. E. Belt’s bran package seems to 
have attracted considerable attention 
abroad as wellasat home. Orders have 
recently been received for sample packages 
from Spain, Holland and Cuba, 

—Daniel Brubaker, of Fulton, N. Y., 
writes us that he has fully recovered from 
his late sickness, and that the outlook is 
very good for a prosperous line of business 
with him. We are glad to hear this, and 
hope Mr. Brubaker may continue to pros- 
per. 

—Wheat is still on the rise, the Millers’ 
Association having advanced the price yes- 
terday to $1.12 for No. 1, $1.09 for No. 2, 
and $1.01 for No. 3. Deliveries are not as 
heavy as a few days ago, and farmers seem 
to be inclined to hold on for still better 
prices. 

—Geo. T. Smith, who at last accounts 
was sick with typhoid fever at Terre Haute, 
Ind., is so far recovered as to be able to 
travel once more, and promises soon to visit 
Minneapolis. He will find our best bass- 
wood chair ready for him when he calls at 
at our office, 


—Henry Hamper, who represents the 
firm of Howes, Babcock & Co., in the north- 
west, is spending a few days in this city, 
aud of course finds time to occupy one of 
our basswood chairs occasionally. Henry 
is a good boy and says he has a good trade, 
which is just as it should be. 

— The outer walls of “A” mill are about 
completed, but the central portion goes one 
story higher. Above this will be a cupola 
from the top of which will rise a tall flag 
staff. We do not know how high the whole 
thing will be, but it is safe to say that the 
top of that flag-staff will be some distance 
from the ground.. 

—We have had the pleasure of a two 
days’ visit from Harley B. Mitchell, of the 





American Miller, this week. He was sonme- 
what surprised at the Spartan simplicity of 
our surroundings, but enjoyed himself as 
though he had been used to pine floors 
and basswood chairs all his life. We hope 
he will come up often. 

—Charley Knickerbocker went back to 
Jackson Tuesday morning. While here he 
sold several of the latest improved smut 
purifiers to C. A. Pillsbury & Co., to go 
into the Anchor and Pillsbury mills to 
handle the fine middlings that their other 
machines would not handle. He also sold 
some machines to A. A. Freeman & Co., 
La Crosse, Wis., for the same purpose. 

—Mr. L. A. Ingersoll, formerly in the 
milling business at Lansing, Michigan, 
favored us with a short visit Thursday 
morning. Mr. Ingersoll has come to 
Minneapolis with the view of locating here 
and starting a mill for making oat meal, 
cracked wheat, etc. There is a good open- 
ing for such an enterprise here, and we 
trust Mr. Ingersoll will succeed in his un- 
dertaking. 

—Our jolly neighbor Jack Cross is at 
work on the plans for W. D. Washburn & 
Co.’ new mill at Anoka, Minn, the founda- 
tions for which are now being putin. The 
building will be 60x120 feet, five stories 
high above the basement. The mill will 
occupy 80 feet in length of this building 
and will have a capacity of 500 barrels per 
day. Forty feet in length of the building 
will be used as an elevator, and wiil have a 
storage capacity of 80,000 bushels. The 
power will be furnished by the Rum river, 
which has a fall of about nine feet at this 
poiut. 





Milling News Items. 
The new grist mill at Colby, Wis , has 
started up. 


The new mill dam at Whitehall, Wis., is 
nearly completed. 


Recent rains have given winter wheat in 
Kansas a good start. 

Emel Munch’s mill at Afton, Minn., is 
busy on custom work. 

The flouring mills at Wapaca, Wis., are 
running at full capacity. 

A local combination at Rock Island, I., 
has advanced flour eighty cents a barrel. 

Mr. Wm. Van Eps has added another run 
of stone to his mill at Dell Rapids, Dakota. 

The railroad company are putting in a 
switch at the Junction Mills, at River Falls, 
Wis. 

The Stillwater, Mivn., mills receive cast- 
ern orders for flour faster than they can fill 
them. 


Roosevelt Bros., of Ackley, Iowa, have 
put into their mill a large fanning mill run 
by steam. 

The Hessian fly is injuring the winter 
wheat crop in Michigan, and in some parts 
of Illinois. 

Duluth shipped 3,845 barrels of flour, 
3,475 sacks of export flour and 76,157 bush- 
els of wheat by lake on the 15th. 

Col. J. Richmond’s safe at the City Mills, 
Mattoon, Ill., was broken open by burglars 
last Saturday night and $25 stolen. 

A man at work on the Archibald mill at 
Dundas, Minn., was severely injured by 
falling from a scaffold one day last week. 

Grant & Johnston mill was entered last 
Friday night by burglars, who cut a hole 
in the side of the safe and carried off $100. 

Winter wheat throughout Waupaca 
county, Wis., is up and looking well. A 
larger acreage than last year has been sown. 


Three thousand four hundred and ninety 


flour were shipped from Duluth, Minn., on 
the 13th inst. 


The wheat business at Fargo, D. T., is 
extraordinarily active, no less than ten 
thousand bushels being purchased and 
stored each day. 


A. J. Haney’s custom mill at West Union, 
Minn., which has been closed for some time 
on account ofa break in the dam, has 
started up again.. : 

Some of the gearing on the engine in the 
new mill at Mankato, Minn., got out of or- 
der the other day, compelling a temporary 
suspension of work. 

Mr. I. P. Lord, aforetime connected with 
one of the mills at Waupaca, Wis., has re- 
turned home after an extended visit in 
Vermont, Massachusetts and New York. 


E. Bolls is fixing up the old Pray feed 
mill at Valley City, Minn. He has putina 
new water wheel and intends next spring 
to putin three run of stone for making 
flour. 

The new water wheeis for the Archibald 

mill at Dundas, Minn., were placed in posi- 
tion last week. The new engine house for 
the Dundas Mills at Dundas, Minn., is going 
up rapidly. 
Mr, George Santee, of the firm of Santee 
& Laird, Alexis, Ill., whose mill was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, is now running a 
flour and feed store in that place. It will 
probably not be long before he gets into the 
milling business again. 

The engine at the Richland, Minn., mills, 
now building by Messrs. Corson & Dan- 
woody, was started up a few days since. 
The custom part of the mill will begin work 
in a few days and the whole mill will be in 
running order about Dec. Ist. 


George Bent, bookkeeper of the Tioga 
flouring mill, at Big Rapids, Michigan, 
scratched his knee with a jack-knife a few 
few weeks ago. The wound was appar- 
ently a slight one, but it is now feared that 
he will lose his leg from its effects. 

The buckwheat crop in Waupaca county, 
Wis., is well nigh a failure, and but little of 
this grain comes into market. This is 
rather hard on both the farmers and the 
millers, as they depend on large sales of 
flour every season. Neither of the mills 
at Waupaca are flouring buckwheat, and 
they usually ship hundreds of barrels. 

The old Rew Mill on Blue Earth river, 
near Garden City, Minn., has been pur- 
chased by Messrs. La Croix & Coy, the 
former for along time a stone dresser in 
the Humboldt mill, and the latter a mill- 
wright in this city. They have refitted the 


it in shape todo both merchant and cus- 
tom work. 

B. F. Paul, of Henderson, Minn., has 
nearly completed the alterations and im- 
provements in his mill at that place and 
will be ready to start up in ten days or two 
weeks. He has put in uew roller mills, 
Kurth cockle machinery, Stilwell heater, 
etc., and has also built a 40,000 bushel ele- 
vator, situated about 1(0 feet away from 
the mill and driven by means of a wire 
rope from the mill. 

Mr. J. D. Bowersock, proprietor of the 
Douglass County mills and elevator, at 
Lawrence, Kas., has just enlarged the capa- 
city of his establishment by the addition of 
five runs of stone, two Leffel wheels, one 
set iron rolls, one bran duster, one No. 6 
Smith purifier, one packer, twelve reels, 
etc. This makes eleven runs of stone in 
the mull, and one in the elevator. This is 
now the largest and finest establishment of 
its kind in the state. The ‘e!evator con- 
nected with the mill has a capacity of 





barrels of flour, and 2,004 sacks of export 


100,000 bushels. 
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Machinery and Production. 

How little even intelligent men reason, 
and how apt they are to hold opinions in- 
fluenced by momentary conditions, has 
been so often remarked that the fact need 
no longer excite surprise. We find a strik- 
ing illustration of this in the readiness with 
which men form, and the eagerness with 
which they express, what they are pleased 
to call their opinions on economic and social 
questions of great importance, without giv- 
ing any evidence of careful thought or a 
knowledge of the laws which may bestudied 
more or less intelligently through their 
workings, as shown in the history ofhumam 
progress towards a high and uniformly de- 
veloped civilization. 

When the panic of 1873 checked the some- 
what too rapid industrial development of 
the country and set in motion the causes 
which restricted consumption, agreat many 
very inteliigent men jumped to the conclu- 
sion that we had reached the point of over- 
production; that by usurping the place of 
labor and driving men and women out of the 
mechanical trades, machinery had brought 
upon the country the curse of superabund- 
ance, attained by means which had deprived 
the masses of the people of the chance of 
procuring what they needed or desired. 
They pointed, on the one hand, to the vast 
amount of labor-saving machinery available 
for employment in the productive indus- 
tries, and on the other to the thousands of 
idle men and women who could find no 
employment, and assumed that one was the 
cause of the other. From this they drew 
the conclusion that machinery was a curse 
which had been taken for a blessing; that 
labor, driven from one employment to an- 
other, must eventually degenerate into 
helpless pauperism; that the etfect of ma- 
chinery was to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer, and that, with our present 
practically unlimited capacity for produc- 
tion, the only hope for the industrial fu- 
ture of this country was found ina great 
and increasing exportation of manufac- 
tures. Having a superabundence, we must 
unload on foreign markets or stop produc- 
ing and be ruined. As noone could sug- 
gest any practicable means of checking me- 
chanical progress, or of preventing a fur- 
ther application of machinery in the arts, 
its ruinous influence upon the interests of 
labor was accepted as an inevitable fact, 
though one to be greatly deplored; and un- 
less we could induce other nations to share 
the ruin it had brought upon us, it would 
crush our unhappy people into the mire of 
hopeless poverty. 

This:theory of the influence of machin- 
ery upon the industrial prosperity of the 
nation gained great currency, and was ar- 
gued with much zeal by men whose specious 
reasoning carried conviction to the minds 
of many. It would be interesting to know 
how many who thus believed and talked 
two or three years ago, think now as they 
did then. We do not consider that we are 
entitled to any credit for having persistently 
denied the fact of overproduction and con- 
tradicted the assertions of those who dis- 
ecvered the causes of industrial depression 
in machinery; but it is a satisfaction to 
know that all this fallacious reasoning has 
been answered by the happenings incident 
to a revival of the industrial and commer- 
cial activities of the country. Even with 
our machinery, the demands of trade are 
taxing our productive capacity; the steam 
whistle and the factory bell are recalling to 
steady and profita*:'c employment the work- 
ing classes, whose labor is needed to sup- 
plement the tireless energy of the arms of 
iron and fingers of steel which seemed at 
one time to h ve snatched from the work- 








ingman his daily bread; wages are 
advancing, prices are yielding profit 
to the producer, and the  out- 
look is so full of promise that not a few are 
predicting that the progress and general 
prosperity of the next ten years will be 
without parallel in the history of this 
country In no respect has the truth of the 
overproduction theory been established. So 
far as manufactures are concerned, the de- 
mands of foreign markets have been un- 
important, and now that the export excite- 
ment has in great degree died out, manu- 
facturers generally are becoming indifferent 
to a trade which is attended with so many 
uncertainties, and in which cheapness, 
however secured, is commonly preferred to 
excellence. They have found that while 
an export demand is desirable, it can only 
be judiciously encouraged to a limited ex- 
tent, for reasons which need not here be 
given in detail; that a nation whose produc- 
tive capacity is adjusted to the require- 
ments of foreign markets is always in 
danger of being crippled by the efforts of 
consuming nations to develop their own 
resources by extending protection to home 
industries; and that with a home market as 
great as that of the United States to sup- 
ply, it will be a long time before we have 
a considerable surplus of anything ex- 
cept food products to export. For 
the moment the idea of overproduction 
has given place to the fear that the supply 
of many classes of manufactures will this 
year fall below the actual requirements of 
consumption, and no one is surprised to 
hear that enterprising manufacturers are 
in many instances enlarging their works 
and putting in more machinery as the only 
means of overtaking their orders. 

It is perhaps natural that men should 
take gloomy views of the future in times of 
depression and shrinking values, and’ that 
so convenient a word as overproduction 
should be currently used and generally ac- 
cepted as an explanation of conditions 
which force asuspension of industrial op- 
erations and check the movements in trade. 
All that can properly be objected to in this 
connection, is the confident utterance of 
undigested opinions of men who 
venture before the public as ex- 
ponents of theories in political econ- 
omy and social science. It is difficult 
to estimate the amount of harm which 
does, or may, result from such utterances. 
In the West, one effect of the talk concern- 
ing the influence of machinery upon the 
interests of labor has been the destruction 
of thousands of dollars worth of agricultu- 
ral machinery and of machine-harvested 
grain, said to have been by “tramps,” but 
more probably by farm laborers who were 
dissatisfied with the wagesthey earned. It 
has also led to more or less destruction of 
mill and factory property by incendiaries, 
and furnished demagogues a text from 
which to preach false sermons that have 
poisoned the minds of the working classes, 
Liberty of opinion and freedom of speech 
are valuable privileges, but good citizens 
should be careful not to avail themselves of 
these privileges to the injury of society by 
the dissemination of false and mischievous 
doctrines.—Iron Age. 





Professor A. 8. Packard, jr., mentions 
as an interesting fact that the Pueblo in- 
dians of New Mexico have, like the Egyp- 
tians of old, long been in the habit of lay- 
ing up stores of wheat and corn two or 
three years in advance. It is not certainly 


known whether they do this as a provision 
against drought or the ravages of the lo- 
custs, though from facts recently obtained, 
regarding the southern range of the Rocky 
mountain iocust in New Mexico, it would 
appear to be the last named. 





The Great Western Empire. 


Whoever carefully examines the statistics 
showing how the population of the United 
States has grown of late years, must be im- 
pressed with the rapidity with which the 
western states are outstripping the south- 
ern and eastern. The rate of increase in 
some of the southern and northern states is 
almost identical; foi instance, the southern 
state of Mississippi and the northern state of 
New Hampshire are on a par in this res- 
pect, while Alabama, one of the most 
backward of the former states, is not much 
behind Vermont, one of the most enterpris- 
ing of the latter. If Texas be classed 
among the southern states, it may be re- 
garded as an ‘exception, because it seems 
to exhibit as rapid progress as any one in 
the west, yet when its size is taken into ac- 
count, there is nothing very wonderful in 
its development. Such states as Kansas 
and Illinois, Colorado and Minnesota, are 
really conspicuous in this rivalry, and they 
bid fair to continue to be distinguished 
above the others. It is with reference to 
these western states that the words of ‘Mr. 
Whittier, in his well known verses on the 
western pioneers are fraught with perfect 
truth, for in them the pioneers are really 
advancing like the first low wash of 
waves where a human sea_ will 
soon break. The progress westward 
is the more significant because it is 
emphatically a progress of trained and 
seasoned men, who have learned what life 
is in less congenial regions, and who are 
well adapted for bearing with equanimity 
and hardihood the privations inseparable 
from a new sphere of existence. The fertile 
prairies of the great west are as inviting to 
the farmer who tills the stubborn soil of 
New England as the virgin land of the sea- 
board was to the first settlers in America. 
What proves most attractive to the Eurv- 
pean immigrant is not the western prairies, 
but the Rocky Mountain mines; he presses 
on to a mining camp, hoping to draw a prize 
in the mining lottery, in preference to set- 
tling on a farm and earning a comfortable 
subsistance by agriculture. In ccnsequence 
of this, the absorptive power of these re- 
gions is greatly heigntened. There is 
always room for new-comers, because the 
older hands die off so quickly, A miner’s 
chances for long life are far less than those 
of a farmer, and it is unlikely that we shall 
see the capacity of the west to sustain a 
large population fully. tested till mining 
holds a secondary rank there among the in- 
ducements to seek new homes, In 
any case the citizens of the United 
States will doubtless have ample reason 
to congratulete each other as_ the 
figures of every succeeding census are made 
public. They are certain to become as 
numerous as the most exacting among 
them might desire. We witness their pro- 
gress with satisfaction. As they widen the 
circle of their nationality, they at the same 
time enlarge the bounds of our common 
race and of our mother tongue. M. de 
Candoll, the French statistician, estimates 
that a century hence English will be the 
speech of 860,000,000 persons, German of 


‘124,000,000, and French of 69,000,000. The 


figures are fanciful, for it is hardly to be 
expected that the increase of the English- 
speaking population will be maintained at 
the same ratio in the future as in the past. 
But the notion involved in the forecast is 
as gratifying to a citizen of the British em- 
pire as it is to a citizen of the North Amer- 
ican republic. It is certain that ideas fol- 
low the language, and the increase of the 
English-speaking people implies the wider 
diffusion of the ideas of well-ordered free 
dom and continual improvement, which 





are the glory of our race, and the source 
of its prosperity and greatness.—London 
Times. ; 





Coal Mines in China. 


The Shen Pao publishes a report on some 
coal mines in the neighborhood of Ching- 
men-Chow, not far from Ichang. The re- 
port is written by a mandarin who was sent 
to make an inspection, and was evidently 
accompanied by a foreign expert. Boring 
operations, says the report, were com- 
menced late last autumn. The coal-pro- 
ducing country appears to cover an extent 
of '75 square English miles, 15 long by. five 
broad. There are ten layers of coal one 
above the other. The bed in Wotzukow is 
estimated to be 500 English acres; that at 
San-li-kang to be one-fourth its size. It is 
supposed that 1,200,000 tons of coal can be 
raised from Wotzukow, and 800,000 froia 
San-li-kang, at the rate of 40,000 tons a 
year. The supply thus would last at least 
forty years. It is highly probable that fur- 
ther explorations will bring to light fresh 
beds, as these discoveries are the result of 
merely the first investigations. It should 
be mentioned that a few small mines have 
been opened: by the people living in the 
district, but they bave not penetrated to 
the level of the best coal or largest 
seams. The bed at Wotzukow is 100 feet 
below the surface. The coal is just the 
same as the best American anthracite that 
is brought to China. Anthracite is a most 
useful kind of coal, being free from sulphur 
and without any impurities. It gives out 
great heat and can be used economically 
and successfully for smelting iron or other 
metals, It is also suitable for use on board 
steamers, particularly when mixed with 
soft coal. As affording much heat, with but 
little smoke, it commands a high price for 
household purposes. A small proportion 
only of the coal throughout the world is 
good enough for smelting, and any foreign 
country possessing coal of as good quality 
as that at Wotzukow, would be content to 
carry it hundreds of miles to 1ts smelting 
furnaces. Specimens of this and of all the 
native and foreign coal procurable in China 
have been analyzed together, and the new 
coal has shown itself superior to all for 
smelting purposes. The province of Hupei 
possesses several mines containing iron of 
excellent quality. If these are worked in 
connection with the coal mines, large prof- 
its should be obtained, and if the example 
be followed in other provinces, a source of 
wealth to the whole country will be opened 
up. 





It is so much easier to urge another to 
undertake a perilous adventure than it is to 
undertake it yourself. It ‘is said that Sir 
James Mackintosh, and Dr. Parr were one 
day riding together, when for some reason 
the horse became very restive, threatening 
to overturn the carriage. Dr. Parr was 
quite timid, and said: “handle him gently; 
don’t irritate him, always soothe your 
horse Jemmy. Just let me down; I am in 
your way I fear.” When safely on terra 
Jirma, however, the case seemed to assume 
different proportions. “Now then,” cried 
the doctor, “now then, Jemmy, touch him 
up. Never let a horse get the better of 
you. Touch him up, Jemmy, and Ill walk 
home.” 





Probably the very best way to protect 
wheat in the bins from the weevil is to 
thoroughly fumigate the bins with burning 
sulphur. This should be done before the 
grain is put into the kins, and repeated in 
the course of a month or so after the grain 
is stored. Some persons use lime and salt 
but there is nothing better than sulphur. — 
Kansas Farmer. 
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Official List of the Members of the Mill- 
ers’ National Association. 


By request of Mr. F. B. Mills, as- 
sistant secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association, we publish the 
following carefully revised list of the 
members cf the association, together 
with the number of runs of stone 
represented by each firm. We have 
taken especial pains to make the list 
a true copy of the list furnished us 
by Mr. Mills, and the list as given be- 
low is the only accurate one which 
has so far been published. The list is 
given by states and places alphabeti- 


cally arranged: 
ILLINOIS. 

Names of Members. 

DR Sparks & Co, Alton 

S N Turner & Co, Alton 

Dean Bros. Ava 

J Banjau & Co, Beardstown 

Crown Mills Co, Belleville 

F A Reuss & Co, Belleville 

Knoebel & Co, Belleville, 

B F Switzer & Co, Belleville 

Meyer & Guye, Bethalto 

T J Cox & Co, Bloomington 

H L Halliday, Cairo 

Chas Galigher, Cairo 

J M Stewagt & Co, Carlyle 

J ACarpenter, Carpenterville 

WP&M R Thayer, Chatham 

H C Cole & Co, Chester 

Cae Briggs & Hegenane, Chicago 
Norton Bros & Co, Chic 

Weyerhauser & Co, Coal —_ 

Thomas Koenigsmark, Columbia 

Henry Huch, Columbia ee 

AL Lovell, Cortland 

W T Crow, Cotton Hill 

MM Wright & Co, Danville 

D S Shellaberger & Co, Decatur 

Geo Priest & Co, Decatur 

Stubbs & McKinstry, Delavan 

Becker & Underwood, Dixon 

Frank Neibauer, Dongola 

Chas Hezel, East St Louis 

Alt. Bowen & Co, Effingham 

Vandyke & Gift, Eureka 

N & W Sauer, Evansville 

W H Wildeman, Freeburg 

Webster & Rhodes, Freeport 

P& A P Godard, Freeport 

Fred Graw, Fullersburg 

Wm Bell & Co, Galena 

Bennett Bros & Coe, Geneva 

Spreche & Scheuman, Germantown 

Wm H Davis, Glasford 

J M Allen, Grafton 

Lanterman & Stewart, Grayville 

Henry Hermann & Co, Highland 

D Suppiger & Co, Highland 

Collins & Gathmann, Homewood 

Wm Brownlee, Irvington 

Fitzsimmons & Kreider, Jacksonville 

Jas McGrew, Kankakee 

Jos Mueller & Co, Lebanon 

Valier & Spies, Marine 

Phil Postel & Co, Mascoutah 

J Schindler & Co, Mascoutah 

Ironmonger & Co, Mason City 

N P Tinsley, Macomb 

J Trull & Son, Macomb 

LH Bradley, Mendon 

J Johnson & Sons, Milan 

Yantis & Corey, Murphysboro 

John Huegely, Nashville 

Chas beg O'Fallon 

Robt Byers, Olney 

Welty & Wilson, Olney 

N G Fahs, Olney 

B F Hill, Paxton 

Jno Stoltz & Co, Pekin 

C P Chapman & Co, Pittsfield 

F W Brickey, Prairie du Roche 

Crossley & Halloway, Princeton 

Sower Bros, Princeton 

Dick & Bros, Quincy 

HS Osborn & Co, Quincy 

Leonhardt & Fisher, Red Bud 

P B Brickey, Red Bud 

Cole, Cooley & Co, Richmond 

J G Chick, Rockford 

D B Sears’ Sons, Rock Island 

Woodward & Davis, Shelbyville 

Karme Bros, Shoal Creek 

Jas Gordon & Co, Sparta 

Sparta Steam Flour Mill Co, Sparta 

Jno C Boyle, Sparta 

Brocker & Kern, Springfield 

W R Grimsley, Springfield 

Woodward & Dwight, Staunton 

J Sykes Wilson, Sterling 

Church & Patterson, Sterling 


No. Run. 
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A Fredenhagen, St. Charles 
Johnson & Van ’Brimmer, St. Elmo 
Baer & Pecler, St. Jacobs 

C Eisenmayer, Summerfield 

W C Black & Co, Sycamore 
Andrew Hisenmayer, Trenton 
K Ewing & Co, Trenton 

Wm Donaho, Troy 

J M Parke, Vera 

E Lambe, Warrenville 
Chouteau & Edwards, Waterloo 


Total runs of buhrs 
“ number of firms 


INDIANA. 


James Wellington, Anderson 
J Shidler, Attica 
Elkhorn Mill*Co., Boonsville 
McDaniels Bros., Brooklyn 
Gaff & Thomas, Columbus 
N Gullett, Dillsborough 
Elkhart Milling Co, Elkhart 
John A Thompson & Co., Edinburg 
Henry Brand, Eugene 
Elles & Knauss, Evansville 
Iglehart Bros., Evansville 
Brose Bros., Evansville 
Robt. Ruston, Evansville 
Jno. W Laubsher & Co., Evansville 
Jno. Orff, Ft. Wayne 
J C Pfeiffer & Co., Ft Wayne 
Hoagland & Tresselt, Ft. Wayne 
W A Thomas & Co., Goshen 
Callender & Dunn, Greencastle 
C R Cooley, Hartford City 
Gibson & Co., Indianapolis 

“ “ 


Eckert Bros., Jasper 
Breckenridge & Jenkins, Lafayette 
N. Weber, Laporte 

Geo. Cecil & Co., Logansport 
Wm. Trow & Co., Madison 

J. R. Meyers, Middleburg 

RD Roberts & Co, Monticello 

J E Loughry & Co, Monticello 
Pfeiffer & Tresselt, Mt Vernon 
Ford & Corbin, New Harmony 
Evans & Sohl, Noblesville 

W W Scott, Noblesville 

J F Katterjohn, Polk Patch 

Jos Crawford & Co, Richmond 

L A Niblock & Co, Rockport 

Jos Banholzer & Sons, Shelburne 
Wm Padduck & Co, TerreHaute 
Kidder:& Co, Terre Haute 

RL Thompson, Terre Haute 
Emerson & Callender, Vincennes 
Jos Pollock, Vincennes 

Bates Bros & Co, Winchester 

G W Browning & Co, Worthington 


KENTUCKY FIRMS IN INDIANA. 


Smyser & Milton, Louisville, Ky 
W L Murphy, 
Gripp, Jones & Co “ by 


Total runs of buhrs 
“ number of firms 


IOWA. 


Wm Roosevelt, Ackley 

C A Bryan & Son, Agency City 
Jones & Richards, Algona 

J Mathews & Son, Anamosa 
Meyers & Wescott, Badger Hill 
Knight & Smith, Boone 

T J H Reed 

Chas Gray, Buitlerville 

Robert Nicholson, Carlisle 

L F Day, Castana 

G W Miner & Co, Cedar Falls 
Rhodes & Dayton “ 

W S Cooper, Cedar Rapids 

W D Watrous & Co, Cedar Rapids 
S M Leach, Clermont 


Williams, Dentler & Ohishlager, Cromwe!l 


H P Beattie, Davenport 

Dow, Gilman & Hancock, Davenport 
B C White, Des Moines 

D A Tyrrell, “ 

J E Townsend, DeWitt 

Dowville Mill Co, Dowville 
Issachar Schofield, Dunlap 

AC Tiede & Co. Elkport 

Wm Rhoads, Fertile 

Petegs & Bernhard, Fort Madison 
D L Motz, Guthrie 

G F Weist, Guttenburg 

Jas A Taylor & Son, Humeston 
Hursch & Pritchard, Indianola 
Miller & Kirkwood, Iowa City 
Serrin & Co, Ladora 

W S Johnson, Lawler 

Hammond & Benedict, Le Grand 
AE&DH Kuntz, Lisbon 

Bailey Bros & Rush, Marengo 

J F Woodbury, Marshalltown 
Messmore & Lord, Moingona 
Eastman & Laird, Nashua 
Vesteeg & Co, New Sharon 

Jas A Lathrop, Nora Sprin 
Raymond & Painter, Conealg 
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Jno H Warren, Oskaloosa 
leston & Stubbs, Polk City 
J J Manker, Red Oak 


| Stinson & Bros, Riverside 


Smith, McBride & Co, Rose Hill 
Wright, Ray & Co, Shell Rock 
City Mill & Elevator Co, Sioux City 
Spillville Mill Co, Spillville 
Shearer & Gray, Tipton 

Abram Stanley, Union 

Durand & Kimball, Vinton 

S Jack, Vinton : 

B Schwarting, Walcott 

A Perry, Western College 

Sharp & Johnson, Wilton 
Vermillion & Kleibeck, Winterset 
Bauman, Cort & Co, Zwingle 


Total runs of buhrs 
“ number of firms 
KANSAS, 


Bowman & Kelly, Atchison 


Goodlander Mill & Elevator Co, Ft Scott 


Woodward & Norton, Leroy 

Robt Atkinson, Ottawa 

O W Baldwin, Ottawa 

Shellabarger, Griswold & Co, Topeka 


Total runs of buhrs 
number of firms 
KENTUCKY. 
J G Patton & Co, Catlettsburg 
David Keefer, Covington 
G B Macklin, Frankfort 
Miles & Son, Frankfort 
D ERoberts & Co, Maysville 


Total run of buhrs 
‘* number of firms 
MARYLAND. 
Chas A Gambrill & Co, Baltimore 
Robert Tyson & Co, Baltimore 
Tyson & Bro, Baltimore 
Seevers & Anderson, Baltimore 
T W Levering & Co, Baltimore 
Samuel Hazelhurst & Co, Baltimcre 
M B Clark & Bro, Baltimore 
W E Woodyear & Co, Baltimore 
J O Norris, Baltimore 
John Q A Kemp, Breathedsville 
J H Gambrill, Frederick City 
Davis & Christie, Rowlandville 
W H Kemp, Williamsport 


Total runs of buhrs 
“ number of firms 
MICHIGAN, 


E Bradfield & Sons, Ada 

Wm Benson, Adrian 

J L Masters, Albion 

J M Mendell & Co, Allegan 
Thos Birkett, Base Lake 
McDonald & Shearer, Bay City 
Frary & Co, Bay City 

J P Hudnitt, Big Rapids 

B H Wheeler & Sons, Blissfield 
Albright & Thompson, Brighton 
Brough & Pears, Buchanan 

J C Hermance, Coopersville 
Champion, Adams & Co, Detroit 
Geo Sowden. Detroit 


.| Henkell & Voorhees, Detroit 


Evarts & Co, Dexter 

Jesse Hoyt & Co, East Saginaw 
Colwell & Adams, Fenton 
Hibbard & Graff, Grand Rapids 
Barlow & Goodyear, Hastings 
F W Stock, Hillsdale 

Martin Stiff, Holly 

Stiff & Sharick, Ionia 

A A Hayden, Jackson 

Merrill & McCourtie, Kalamazoo 
Israel B Hyatt, Linden 

Hale Bros, Lyons 

John Hurd & Co, Marshall 

8G &SD Taylor, Memphis 

T D French, Middleville 

W K Lacey, Niles 

Badger & Barnard, Niles 
Dewey & Stewart, Owosso 

A Sherman & Co, Paw Paw 

E O Briggs & Co, = 

HH & DF Lantz, Plainwell 
Jas Newman & Co, Portland 
RB Smith 

Lee & Wells, St Joseph 

Heck & Co, Tecumseh 
Woolston Comfort ‘ 

Wm Hayden by 

John W Hoffman, Three Rivers 
Roe & Crocker, Union City 

D P Hamilton, White Pigeon 
Keppel & De Roc, Zeeland 


Total runs of. buhrs 
‘* number of firnts 
MINNESOTA. 
Buswell & Horne, Afton 
Wm. Wilson, Alden 
W. D. Washburn & Co., Anoka 
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Engle & Co., Austin 

J. Gregson, 

W. H. Officer, “ 

Mathew Gregson, Austin 
Casper Kroenschuafel, Benton 
Chas. Espenschied, Cannon Falls 
Richard Gregg & Co., * 
J. G. Hitel, Chaska 

S. G. Dickson, Chatfield 

Mills & Houlton, Elk River 
Greene & Gold, Fairbault 

J. D. Greene & Co., “ 

Walcott Mill Co., . 

W. L. Turner, ? 

RH Scott, Faribault 

Hillger & Bingham, Faribault 
D Underwood, Farmington 
Kimball & Beedy, Forest City 
R L Frazee, Frazee City 

Fred Keye, Frontenac 

Andrew Friend, Garden City 
Albrecht Bros, Glencoe 
Cannon City Mfg Co, Granville 
Gardner & Mairs, Hastings 

J A Ennis, 

Fred Voight, s 

White Bros, Hokah 
Edward Thompson, “ 

S$ C White & Co, * 

H Williams & Co, Houston 
Russell, Hineline & Co, Minneapolis 
Stokes, Kimball & Co, Janesville 
F Nicolin, Jordan 

Foss, Wells & Co, Jordan 
Graff & Co, La Crescent 

D J Cameron, ¢ 

White & Beynon, Lanesboro 
White, Nash & Co, " 


oon Elevator and Flour Mill Co, Lake 


Praci "G Du Buisson, Mankato 
White, Beynon & Co. Medford 
Minnetonka Mill Co, Minneapolis 
H J G Croswell, 

D R Barber & Son “ 
Washburn, Crosby & Co, “ 


Crocker, Fisk & Co, « 
Harmon, Holmes & Co, « 
SS Brown & Co, * 
Stamwitz & Schober, “ 
Herrick & Douglas, “ 
G W Goodrich & Co, “ 
Hobart & Shuler, s 
Bull, Newton & Co, f 
Zenith Mill Co, i 
C A Pillsbury & Co, - 
J AChristian & Co, % 
L Day & Co, as 
W H Hinkle & Co, - 
Croswell, Syme & Co, pe 
Pratt & Baird, as 
JA & L Christian, 4 
Cahill & Fletcher. ve: 
Austin & Worden, Minnesota Falls 
Moorhead Mfg Co, Moorhead 


Adams, Larson & Sperry, New London 


New Ulm City Mill Co, New Ulm 
Eagle Mill Co, 

Cannon River Mfg Co, Northfield 
H Riedell & Sons, Owatonna, 
Conkey Bros, Preston 

H C & George T Meyer, Red Wing 
Red Wing Mills, 

Diamond Mills, se 

La Grange Mill Co, = 
Mazeppa Mills, wc 

WS Wells, “ 
Brash & Ortman, “¢ 
Geo Easby, “ 

B Taylor, be 
Worden & Ruter, Redwood Falls 
Allis, Gooding & Co, Rochester 
Miller, Cook & Hurlbut, Rochester 
Olds & Fishbeck, Rochester 
John Cole, Rochester 

Lyman Tondro, Rochester 
Valentine & Tew, Rushford 

BD Sprague, Rushford 

Geo F Strait, Shakopee 

J Shneidcr. Sheldon 

Stillwater Mills, Stillwater 
Townsend & Proctor, Stillwater 
Isaac Staples, Stillwater 
Stockton Mills, Stockton 

Davis & Beale, St Cloud 

W D Hayward, * 

T C McClure, 4 

H C Waite, * 

F Arnold, ? 

Wm Lindeke, St Paul 

Sackett & Fay. St Peter 
Williams, Fall & Co, Whalen 
Meriden Mill Co, Willmar 

C H Paine, Winnebago 

LC Porter Milling Co, Winona 
Miller & Elisworth, Winona 
Akerman Bros, Young America 


Total runs of bubrs 
* number of firms 
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)fficial List of the Members of the Mil- 
lers’ National Association. 


(Concluded from page 253.) 
MISSOURI, 

Sombart Milling & Mfg. Co, Booneville 
Theo. Haberecht 
J F Lawton, Carrollton 
Cowgill & Hill, Carthage 
Conger, Pilsan & Hunt, Centralia 
Geo. Milbank, Chillicothe 
Clifford, Roberts & Co, Clarksville 
Reihl, & Brannan, Clinton 
J C Yantis, Fulton 
Harrison, Marr & Co, Glasgow 
Carter, Pindell & Co, Hannibal 
Bennett, Carter & Co, ¥ 
Pindell, Bro & Co, “ 
Waggoner & Gates, Independence 
J A Dewar, Kansas City 
PG Wilhite, se 
Hoag & Brigham, Kirksville 
J N Denison & Sons, Knob Noster 
Henry Lawrence & Son, Lawrenceton 
OH Corbin & Co, Liberty 
Robt Nethercott, Louisiana 
Wm Pollock & Co, Mexico 
Guthrie & Co, Miami 
Jno F Roberts, Napoleon 
Conrad, Jordan & Co, Nevada 
C Mispagel, O’Fallon 
D Kunkel & Son, Oregon 
McDowell, Stanton & Co, Pierce City 
Metzger & Co, Platte City 
J P Hamacher & Bro, Richmond 
Armstrong, Miller & Clayton, Rockport 
Zimmerman & Harter, Sedalia 
Jno Schmook, Springfield 
JB Thro & Co, St Charles 
Martin & Co, 
Meyer & Guye, Ste Genevieve 
St Mary’s Mill Co, St Mary’s 
E Goddard, Sons & Co, St Louis, 
H Kalbfleisch & Co, 
Atlantic Miil Co, * 
Empire Mill Co, = 
Geo P Plant & Co, e 
Camp Spring Mill Co, 
Saxony Mill Co, 
Sessinghaus Bros, 
F L Johnson & Co, ss 
Union Steam Mill Co, . 
Pearl Mill Co, ¥ 
Yeager Mill Co, # 
Land, Fike & Co, Warrensburg 
J F Schweyerman, Washington 
Conger, Bro & Co, Wellsville 
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Total runs of buhrs 
“ number of firms 
NEBRASKA, 

J F Roll & Son, Ithaca 
Kendall & Smith, Lincoln 
W Lyons & Son, Lyons 
Fred Renard, Oakland 
Jiam Clark & Son, Omaha 
Hill & Moore, Palmyra 
Wm Saunders, Unadilla 
C C White, Valparaiso 
Mann & Co, Wilber 
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Total run of buhrs 
“ number of firms 
NEW YORK, 
Orlando Lewis, Auburn 
D Neyhart & Co, Auburn 
GH&AT Hotaling Baldw insville 
Jas Frazee & Co, 
Geo Q Moon, Binghampton 
Tonjes, Moller & Co, Brooklyn ED 
Jewell Bros, 
F E Smith & Co, a 
JT Nove & Son, Hiram Smith, Buffalo 
S W Howell 
Harvey & Henry 
Schoelkopf & Matthews og 
J B Griffin & Co, “ 
Thornton & Chester, ws 
Geo T Enos & Co, a 
E J Newman & Co, ad 
Leonard Dodge. ad 
Lassell & Jewett, Canton 
Jno G Williams, Dansville 
J T Standing, Deer River 
JC M Perrigo, Dryden 
Rathbun Bros, East Pembroke 
C T Niles & Co, Fonda 
Jacob Houser, Fredonia 
Isaac Horsifall, Freeport 
W G Gage & Co, Fulton 
E G Dodge & Co. Gouverneur 
8 Graves. 
Clark & Howard, Halesborough 
M Hutchison, Heuvelton 
Drake & Bull, Holly 
Hiram Smith, Honeoye Falls 
G W Terry, Hornelisville 
C F Prentice, Le Roy 
Alfred H Smith, 
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R Becker, “6 

Gibson, Arnold & Little, ‘ 

Shuler "Bros, Lyous 

Biddecom & Hoard, Macedon 

G M Douglass, Madrid 

Ladd & Smallman, Malone 

Massena Mill Co, Massena 

W H Humphrey, Mt Morris 

Gilbrath & Hammond, Mt Morris 

Hiram Rodee, Norwood 

G M Griffith, Nunda 

Martin Barton, ‘ 

Henry Rodee, Odgensburg 

Phillips & Day 

Brown, Bill& Co “ 

G. C. Parker. Oneida 

Evarts, Frost & Co, Oriskany Falls 

Penfield, Lyon & Co, Oswego 

Doolittle, Ames & Co - 

Jno Dunn - 

O H Hastings & Co ¥ 

N & H A Clark, Pike 

Hartwells, Winslow & Co, Plattsburgh 

Robert Wood, Potsdam 

Allen Babcock, Raymondsville 

Farley, Ferguson & Wilson, Rochester 

A Hunter, 

W S McMillan & Co, . 

Wilsons & Pond, a 

JA Hinds, ¢ 

Chase, Bristol & Veile, . 

Moseley & Motley, - 

Davis, Jennings & Co, 

Joseph Cowles. 

John R Pentecost, e 

Elwood & Armstrong, 

Jas Wilson & Co, . 

Boardman, Sherman & Co, 7 

Gerling Bros 

N D Nobles & Co, Shelby Centre 

Howes, Babcock & Co, Wm Bott, 
Creek 


Howes, Babcock & Co,G P Kellogg & Co, 


Siver Creek 


Huntley,Holcomb & Heiue, Silver Creek 


J Thayer & Co, Skanéateles 
Jacob Amos & Sons, Syracuse 
F E Hanaman, Troy 

Munson Bros, Utica 

J B Enos & Co, Waterford 
Reamer & Halstead, Waterloo 
A Hf Herrick, Watertown 
Shead & Graves, “ 

Thos O Wolf, West Farm 


Total runs of buhrs 
“ number of firms 


OHIO. 


Ferdinand Schumacher, Akron 

Colton Bros, Bellefontaine 

WS Bacon, Bloomville 

Ferguson & Rife, Cadiz 

Hardesty Bros, Canal Dover 

Jas K Hurin, Cincinnati 

Hickox & Co, Cleveland 

Turner, Vaughn & Taylor, Cuyahoga 
Falls, 

J Durst, Dayton 

A A Taylor, Loudonville 

A R Elson, Magnolia 

Hicks, Brown & Co, Mansfield 

A Dickey & Co, Middletown 

Daily, Russell & Williams, Nevada 

J F Porter, Newton Falls 

Win Griffith, Orrville 

C Arndt, Piqua 

Barney, De Moss & Co, Roscoe 

WS Keifer & Co, Urbana 

Camp & Randall Mfg Co, Warren, 

Homer Baldwin, Youngstown 

G M Dill & Co, Youngstown 


Total runs of buhrs 
“ number of firms 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

AN Wolf, Allentown 
Johnson & Co, Franklin 
Thomas Wright, Kingston 
Levan & Sons, Lancaster 
Hays & Co, Lock Haven 
C Heebner, Norristown 
Marshall, Kennedys & Co, Pittsburgh 
Schoch Bros. Selinsgrove 
C Templeton, Sharpsville 
Jno Musselman, Wheatland 
Miner & Thomas, Wilkesbarre 
L C Hawbecker, Williamson 
PA&S Small, York 


Total runs of buhrs 
“number of firms 
VIRGINIA. 
J B Ficklen & Sons, Fredericksburg 
HC Hunt & Son, Lynchburg 
Novelty Mill Co, Patkersburg 
Haxall, C renshaw & Co, Ripe 
Dunlop & McCance, 


Total runs of buhrs 
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WISCONSIN. 


CE&MC Ubling, Afton 

J C Marshall, Alderly Mills : 
Kimberly, Clark & Co, Appleton 
S R Willey, 

J Hanert xe Wieland, ad 

RH Strong, Baraboo 

E R Hoyt & Son, Beaver Dam 
SPKLewis&Son, “ 

T Cotlingham, Benton 


Stanford, Logan & Co, Black Earth 


DJ Spaulding, Black River Falls 


Smith, Brooks & McCauley, Bloomer 


Johnson Bros & Co, Boardman 
H G Mathews, Brandon 

S C Pierce & Son, Broadhead 
Ayers & Benson, Burlington 

H Webausen & Co, Cedarburgh 
Schroeder & Trottman, “ 
Bodendoerfer & Zann, € 
Coleman, Jackson & Co, Centralia 
Js Manning, Columbus 

Amos Phelps, Delavan 

J S Dunham, DePere 


Tyler & Arndt “ 


Jas Scribner, Eldorado Mills 

R W Emerson, Etna 

TS Henry & Co, Fond du Lac 
F M Allen & Sons, Fort Atkinson 
Coman & Morrison, Fox Lake 
J B Schaubel, Fredonia 
Gilbert & Barber, Geneva 

John G Dixon, Gratiot 
Straubel & Eberling, Green Bay 
Thos Smith, 

A Crowfoot, Hartford 
Comstock, Clark & Co, Hudson > 
Moore & Sching, Hartland 
Barnes & Hodson, J anesville 

O C Ford, 

James Clark & Co, S 

W. Seyke & Co., Kewaunee 

A A Freeman & Co., LaCrosse 
White & Listman, % 
Robbins & Baltzell, Madison 

J Schuette & Bro., Manitowoc 
Fliegler, Wahle & Co 
Truman & Cooper ff 

A Sym, Menasha 

McGinty & Wahble, Menasha 
Philip Snyder, Merton 

Wm. Bainbridge, Miffin 

NS Green & Son, Milford 
Kidd Bros., Millville 

Gerlach & Ditmarsh, Milwaukee 
E Sanderson & Co., 


JBA Kern, “ 
Seamans & Stevens ve 
W C Durant, 4 


C Manegold & Son sd 
J Schoenman & Co “ 


Nunnemacher & Co - 
River Street Mill “ 
Milwaukee Milling Co “ 


Dainton & Roth, Monterey 
Striddle & Krueger, Neenah 
J A Kimberly 

DS Kimberly . 
Smith & Proctor i 

W Albrecht & Co, Newburgh 


Holt Bros, North Lake 


Luck & Hathaway, Oconomowoc 
Ed Schwarlenbach & Co “ 

HC Gustavus & Co, Oshkosh 
Foote Bros & Co 

Hotchkiss & Puhlman, Plymouth 
Henry Kuntze, Poynette 

R Stilling, Port Washington 

J Farnechon, Prairie du Chien 

W W Vaughn & Co, Racine, 
Parfrey & Pease, Richland Centre 
JN Foster & Co, Ripon 
Freeman & Stevens, River Falls 
J D Putnam & Co, * 

Jno G Dixon, Riverside 

Stewart Bros, Seymour 

Heald & Riebel, Sheboygan Falls 
George Sears, Shopiere 

Philips & Clark, Stockbridge 
Norris & Dow, Stoughton 

Menler & Co, Theinsville 

Charles Elver, Vermont 

E Zahn, Vienna 

Wm Boorman & Co, Waterloo 

F Miller & Co, Watertown 
Mower & Warren, Wauwatosa 


4 Brown & Montague, White Water 


Cooper & Wilkinson, Wonewoc 
Total runs of bubrs 
“ number of firms 
CALIFORNIA. 
H G Smith & Co, Sacramento 
Horace Davis & Co, San Francisco 
Total runs of buhrs 
“ number of firms 
DELAWARE, 
Wm Lea & Sons, Wilmington 
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Geo Shoemaker & Co, Georgetown 3 

WH Tenny & Sons, 3 

Total runs of buhrs 6 

“ number of firms 2 
MONTANA, 

G D Thomas, Gallatin 2 
OREGON. 

Salem Flouring Mill Co, Salem 7 
SUMMARY. 

States, ete, No, Firms, No. Runs, 
SURO 26S sksc. $24 459 
ee ae 27 
Mb aaVrecscctstece 145 
Kansas, . 21 
Kentucky. 17 
Maryland al 103 
Michigan. ...2..-...0. 181 
Minnesota. ........... 669 
re 23814 
WOUEUNEER. Seca ce cccee 18 
OW MORK sss cverccee 379 
SN vabenes se 120 
Pennsylvania. . 57 
Virginia....... = 1 
WPOORMIR: . Covccseces 45144 
California............ 21 
TIPINWERD 5 50s ineccsss 6 
District of Columbia 6 

RULAGIR buck xbs neces 2 

OS SE ae 7 

Grand total, 678 3,186 





Milwaukee Milling. 


The manufacture of flour in Milwaukee 
has assumed such vast proportions that the 
knowledge of our citizens concerning it has 
not kept pace with the growth of this busi- 
ness interest. It is one of Milwaukee's 
largest industries, and something about it 
was learned while taking a stroll through 
the mammoth Eagle Mills, owned by Mr. J 
B. A. Kern. These mills are amoag the 
largest in this country, or indeed the whole 
world. Their growth and reputation is a 
worthy example of what engery and busi- 
ness capacity may create in a comparatively 
short time, for it is only twenty-five years 
since Mr. Kern started here with a mill of 
two run of stone, and now the capacity of 
his great establishment is 4,500 barrels of 
flour a week, the most of which is shipped 
direct to foreign markets. Next spring 
Mr. Kern will double the capacity of his 
mills by erecting a new building, 80x130 
feet, and eight stories high. Such enter- 
prise can not be too highly commended.— 
Cor. Chicago Times. 


Manufacturing and Trade Items. 





Messrs. Norton &Co., Chicago, proprie- 
tors of the Oriental Mills which are now be- 
ing enlarged and remodeled, have ordered 
seven of the Geo. T. Smith middlings puri- 
fiers. 

The Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier 
Co. have recently shipped ten of the large 
sized No. 5 machines to Heiurich Haggen- 
macher, Budapesth, to be placed in his mill 
in that city. This mill has a capacity of 
1,700 barrels per day. 

The Novelty Mill Co., Parkersburg, W. 
Va. ; Nathan Sellers, Philadelphia; Crocker, 
Fisk & Co., Minneapolis; and Jay Stern- 
berg, Boulder, Colorado, have ordered the 
Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill 
Stone Dressers during the past week. 

Henry Hamper, travelling salesman for 
Messrs. Howes, Babcock & Co. in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, reports the following 
sales during the week: Two Eureka Brush 
machines to J. D. Greene & Co., and one to 
Greene & Gold, Faribault; and the cele- 
brated Silver Creek flour packers to Sackett 
& Fay. St. Peter, J. D. Tolman & Co., 
Mankato, and James Phippen, Dundas; 
also one Eureka Smutter to A. C. Cushman, 
Viola, Wis. 


Ready For Business, 


The undersigned, formerly of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., having purchased 
and refitted the old Rew Mill, situated 
on Blue Earth River, near Garden 
City, Minn., are now ready to do both 
merchant and custom work, Address 
ali orders to La Croix & Coy, 











Garden City, Blue Earth Co., Minn, 
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General News. 


The Apaches are frightening Texas peo- 
ple. 

The striking coopers at Cincinnati have 
resumed work without an advance. 

Dr. Julius Le Moyne, the cremationist, 
died at Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 14th inst. 

The Burlington & Missouri railrond com- 
pany proposes to push its line to Denver. 

Two hundred and sixty-seven English 
farmers left Liverpool for Texas last week. 


. Border & Becker, boot and shoe manu- 
facturers, of Evansville, Indiana, have 
failed. 

The Hudson river is lower now than has 
been known before in more than two de- 
cades. 

The unusually warm weather is causing 
the Illinois corn crop to ripen better than 
ever before. 


The entire business portion of Shadiac, 
N. B., was destroyed by fire on the 12th. 
Loss, $100,000. 

Blaine, of Maine, has been making 
speeches at Des Moines, Iowa City, and 
other places in Iowa. 

The discovery of goldin the Big Horn 
mountains in Wyoming causes considera- 
ble excitement out west. 


A fire at Ludington, Mich., on the 11th 
inst., destroyed Wanbesck & Farrell’s fiour- 
ing mill and sash factory. Loss $16,000. 


Nearly one million sacks of grain are de- 
posited on the banks of the Sacramento 
river, awaiting shipment to San Francisco. 


Bonds to the amount of $28,000 were 
stolen from the safe of Merritt Trimble, 
an iron merchant in New York, on Wednes- 
day. 

The Home-Stake Mining company’s saw 
and shingle mill near Deadwood, Dakota, 
was burned last Saturday night. Loss 
$20,000. 

A young girl married a man seventy-one 
years old, at Port Jervis, N. Y. Six days 
after the wedding he died and left her a 
million dollars. 


The Cincinnati Marine railway and docks 
near Cincinnati, O., and a new steamer on 
the stocks were turned a few days ago. 
Loss, $150,000. 


Telephonic communicution is now regu- 
larly established between Milwaukee and 
Cleveland, a distance of three hundred and 
twenty-eight miles. 

The first through train on the St. Louis 
& Council Bluffs line passed over the road 
on the 15th, and regular trains will begin 
running on the 20th. 


Henry C. Carey, well known as a writer 
on political economy, died at his home in 
Philadelphia, on Monday, the 13th inst., at 
the age of eighty-six years. 

The shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston since the first of January have been 
nearly one-fourth larger than for a corres- 
ponding period of last year. 


It is now regarded as almost certain that 
Prof. Wise and his companion, who made 
a balloon ascension from St. Louis on Sun- 
day, Sept. 28th, are lost in Lake Michi- 
gan. 

A passenger train on the Lake Shore 
road ran into a freight train near Glenwood, 
O., on the 15th. One passenger and four 
of the trainmen were injured but not seri- 
ously. 

Chas. E. King, commission dealer of 
Chicago, failed on Wednesday last in con- 
sequence of the upward movement in the 
grain and provision market. His liabilities 
are $30,000. 

A discharge of musketry was one of the 
features of a play in a Baltimore theatre. 
One of the muskets happened to be loaded 
with a minie ball which killed a young 
man in the audience. 


A collision between a freight and passen- 
ger train on the Northwestern road at 
Maywood, Ill., last Monday evening, re- 
sulted in the death of two men and serious 
injury to several others. 


The owner of the stand on the fair 
ground at Adrian, Mich., which fell with a 
crowd of people, and the architect and one 
of the carpenters who built it, have been 
arrested for manslaughter. 


The warm weather has brought winter 
wheat forward so fast in southern Minne- 
sota that farmers are obliged to pasture it 
down. In some early-sown fields itis joint- 
ing. Corn is sprouting in the field, 





Two hundred and sixty-seven farmers 
with their wives sailed from Liverpool, 
England, for New Orleans, last week. They 
intend to settle in Texas, and are for the 
most part well supplied with money. 

Judge Hayden, of Centralia, Wis., was 
shot and killed on the 9th inst. by Wm. H. 
Cochran, of Grand Rapids, Wis. The cause 
of the murder was alleged improper intim- 
| between Judge Hayden and Cochran’s 
wife. 

The Duluth 7ridune tells of an eagle at- 
tempting to carry off a child three anda 
half years old at Beaver Bay, Minn., re- 
cently. The eagle was killed and found to 
measure seven feet from tip to tip of his 
wings. 

The Duluth Tribune tells of an eagle at- 
tempting to carry off a child three and a 
half years old, at Beaver Bay, Minn., re- 
cently. The eagle was killed and found to 
measure seven feet foom tip to tip of his 
wings. 

A switch engine and one freight car ran 
into the river at Milwaukee, Monday even- 
ing. The bridge was turned for a passing 
vessel and a thick fog prevented the en- 
gineer from seeing it in time to stop his 
engine. One man was killed and several 
badly injured. 

Two passenger trains on the Baltimore 
and Ohio road going at the rate of forty 
miles an hour collided near Belton, O., last 
Saturday evening, wrecking the engines 
and the baggage and express cars. The 
engineer and fireman of one train were 
killed. None of the passengers were 
seriously hurt. 


A passenger train on the Chicago & 
Northwestern road received telegraphic or- 
ders to wait at Baraboo, Wis., for a heavy 
freight train last Tuesday night. The con- 
ductor disobeyed the order and the conse- 
quence was a collision. The mail agent, 
engineer and fireman were severely injured, 
and both engines and five cars wrecked. 

During the month of September 15,852 
immigrants arrived at the port of New 
York, of whom nearly 6,000 were from 
England and Scotland and over 2,000 from 
Ireland. The total number of immigrants 
arriving at New York for the nine months 
ending Sept. 30th is 115,404 against 77,317 
for the corresponding period last year. 


An express train on the Michigan Central 
collided with a switch engine near Jackson, 
Mich., on the 10th inst. The train was 
completely wrecked. Fifteen persons were 
killed outright, two fatally injured, and 
many badly bruised and mangled. The 
blame for the accident seems to rest on the 
yard master, who was making up a freight 
train on the track by which the express 
train should pass. 

A statement of operations of the patent 
office for the last fiscal year shows that 
during the twelve months ending June 30 
last, 19,300 applications for patents were 
received and 2,674 caveats filed; 12,471 
patents were issued, 1,547 trade marks and 
labels were registered and 268 patents 
granted, but withheld for the payment of 
final fees. Total receipts of the office, 
$703,146, being $154,495 in excess of its 
total expenditures. The acting commis- 
sioner informs Secretary Schurz that re- 
cent reductions in the amount of appro- 
priations by congress have not only crip- 
pled the office seriously but have begun to 
dry up the sources of revenue. 





Foreign. 


Gen. Roberts has captured Cabul. 


The St. Gothard tunnel is within halfa 
mile of completion. 


The agricultural distress prevailing in 
several districts of Hungary is increasing. 

English iron manufacturers are elated 
over the revival of their American trade. 
Last week over 5,000 tons of iron were 
shipped from the river Tees to the United 
States. 


Sufficient rain has fallen in Bulgaria to 
enable the peasants to get in their winter 
crops of wheat and rye, although sowing 
has been so delayed that the next year’s 
yield may be diminished. 

A conference of delegates representing 
140,000 miners, held at Leeds, England, 
recently,adopted an emigration scheme con- 
sisting of small weekly subscriptions, the 
subscribers after a certain time to ballot 
for chances to emigrate.. Those going to 


America will receive six pounds and passage 
money; to Australia or New Zealand twelve 
pounds and passage money, 





Late Milling Patents. 


A list of United States patents, issued to inventors o 


milling machinery and milling processes, for week 
ending October 7, 1879. Reported expressly for the 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER py A.H. Fvans & Co., pat- 
ent solicitors, Washington, D. C. Attorney's fee in 
patent cases $20. Patent Lawssent free on application. 
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Water Wheel: No 220,212—D. H. Ander- 
son, San Francisco, Cal., assignor of one- 
half his right toS. K. Goldtrap, Centerville, 
Idaho Ty. This invention is an improve- 
ment in what are known as “hurdy-gurdy” 
wheels, which are driven by the momentum 
of the water and in which the water is re- 
ceived into the buckets from the outside, 
and discharged in the same manner. It 
consists in so mounting the buckets or floats 
on the flanges, or rim of the wheel, that a 
continuous space is: left between the inner 
edges of the buckets and periphery of the 
wheel co that the momentum of the water 
is not lost on the first bucket, but is dis- 
tributed over a number until its moving 
force is entirely lost when it leaves the 
wheel. 


Diamond Mill Stone Dressing Machine; 
No 220,242—C. S. Hoover, Farmingdale, 
N. J. This invention relates to mill stone 
dressing machines having a longitudinally 
moving slide suppcrting a transversely mov- 
ing diamond carrier operated automatically. 
The object of this invention is to allow the 
upward movement of the cutting tool when 
the diamond encounters a hard obstacle 
embedded in the stone, and it is accom- 
plished by making the slides move over 
guides which are constructed so as not to 
prevent vertical motion. 

Oat Meal Machine; No. 220,275—George 
H. Cormack, Rockford, Ill, assignor to 
A. M. Johnston & Co., of same place. This 
invention is designed for use in the manu- 
facture of oat meal and grits. Its purpose 
is to cut the oat grain into small sections or 
grits after the chaffy hull or shuck has 
been removed from the grain, forming clean, 
sharp grits, with but little waste. The ob- 
ject is accomplished by the combination of 
a movable perforated disk, a flat station- 
ary cutter frame provided with radially ar- 
ranged cutter blades inclined to the face of 
the cutter frame, a rotating hopper and 
rotating feed wheels within said hopper, a 
rotating recessed disk located below the 
cutter frame, and adapted to receive the 
meal asit drops from the cutter, said disk 
being provided witha discharge opening 
and a fixed scraper or conveyor to discharge 
the oat meal from the disk, a con- 
ducting spout attached to the ro- 
tary disk and a_ receiving hopper 
into which the oat meal is discharged 
throughout the complete ‘rotation of the 
disk, and a revolving shaft provided with a 
crank head and a connecting rod attached at 
one end to the crank head and at its opposite 
end to the perforated disk, whereby an os- 
cillating motion is imparted to said perfor- 
ated disk. 


Flour Packer; No. 220,302—O. M. Morse, 
Silver Creek, N. Y., assignor to Howes, 
Babcock & Co., of same place. This inven- 
tion relates to that class of flour-packers 
which are provided with a movable piat- 
form, upon which the sack, bag, or barrel 
to be filled is placed, and which have a sta- 
tionary auger or feed-screw and asurrcuad- 
ing tube or cylinder, whereby the flour is 
forced into the sack, bag, or barrel placed 
upon the platform, which latter recedes 
automatically from the feed-screw as the 
receptacle is being filled. It consists of 
an improved device whereby the moving 
parts are promptly thrown out of gear when 
the sack or other receptacle is filled; also, 
of an improved device for regulating the 
resistance which the receding platform op- 





poses to the action of the feed-screw; also 
of an improved device for compensating for 
the varying weight of the receding plat- 
form, and of various details of construc- 
tion. 

Middlings Separator; No. 220,355—M- 
Dorsey, Cincinnati, O., assignor to Straub 
Mill Co., of same place, This invention re- 
lates to the class of middlings separators 
employing both section and blast fans and 
perforated pipes arranged under the screens 
through which air currents pass for keeping 
the meshes of the screen clean. The claim 
is:— 

In a middlings separator, the combination, 
with a screen suction fan and inclined hop- 
per having air inlet openings, of a series of 
longitudinal perforated pipes, extending 
the entire length of the machine, and ar- 
ranged in said hopper below the screen, and 
a blast fan for forcing air currents through 
the perforations of said pipes. 





Forests and Meteorology. 


An important paper in Polybidlion on this 
subject gives the results of obseryations 
made during the last six years under trees 
and not far from the edge of a forest, and 
also in the plain and far from all trees. 1. 
Forests increase the quantity of meteoric 
waters which fall on the ground, and thus 
favor the growth of springs and of under- 
ground waters. 2. In a forest region the 
ground receives as much and more water 
under cover of the trees than the uncovered 
ground of regions with little or no wood. 
3. The cover of the trees of a forest dimin- 
ishes to a large degree the evaporation of 
the water received by the ground, and thus 
contributes to the maintenance of the 
moisture of the latter and to the regularity 
of the flow of water sources. 4. The tem- 
perature in a forest is much less unequal 
than in the open, although, on the whole, 
it may be a little lower; but the minima 
there are constantly higher, and the max- 
ima lower than in regions not covered with 
wood. These observations have been made 
in the neighborhood of Nancy, and by the 
pupils of the School of Forestry of that 
city, under the direction of M. Mathieu, 
sub-director of the scheol. On the 
other hand, M. Fautrat, when sub- 
inspector of forests at Senlis, made during 
four years, but ou a different method, obser- 
vations on forestial meteorology which fully 
and completely corroberate in certain re- 
spects those of M. Mathieu. The laws 
which seem to follow from the figures given 
by M. Fautrat, as well as an inspection of 
the curves which graphically represent 
them, aze as follows: 1. It rains more 
abundantly, under identical circumstances, 
over forests than over non-wooded ground, 
and most abundantly over forestr with trees 
in a green condition. 2. The degree of sat- 
uration of the air by moisture is greater 
above forests than over non wooded ground, 
and much greater over masses of Pinus syl- 
vestris than over masses of leaved species. 
3. The leafage and branches of leafed trees 
intercept one-third, and those of resinous 
trees the half of the rain water, which 
afterward returns to the atmosphere by 
evaporation. On the other hand, these 
same leaves and branches restrain the evap- 
oration of the water which reaches the 
ground, and that evaporation is nearly four 
times less undera mass of leafed forest 
than in the open, and two and one-third 
times only under a mass of pines. 4 The 
laws of the change of temperature out of 
and under wocd are similar to those which 
result from the observations of M. Mathieu. 
The general conclusions seem to be that 
forests regulate the function of water. an 
exercise on the temperature, as on the at- 
mosphere, an effect of “ponderation” and 
equilibrium,—London Times. 
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International Patent Law. 


The following are the resolutions passed 
at the meeting of the patent law commit- 
tee of the International Law Association 
held recently in London. The committee, 
after having deliberated on the subject, 
recognize that it seems impossible at the 
present time to propose one common law 
upon patents for inventions, on account of 
the numerous points of contact which the 
subject presents with divergent, civil, com- 
mercial, and criminal law in general. Nev- 
ertheless, it is advisable to select a certain 
number of general principles which may be 
accepted in the laws of all countries. Con- 
sequently the committee adopt and pro- 
propose to the congress of the association 
the following resolutions: \ 

General Principles.—1. The right of in- 
ventors over their productions is a right of 
property; the law does not create; it only 
regulates it. 2. A temporary privilege of 
sufficient duration to insure the remunera- 
tion of their labors and outlay should be 
accorded to inventors, less in their own in- 
terest than in that of industry in general. 


Law and Treaties.—3. ‘Patents for in- 
ventions should be the subject of a special 
and complete law in each country. 4. 
Foreigners ought, with respect to patents, 
be treated exactly in the same way as citi- 
zens. 5. Stipulations for the reciprocal 
protection of patent rights between differ- 
ent countries should be contained in spec- 
ial conventions, independent both of treat- 
ies of commerce and of conventions for the 
mutual recognition of literary and artistic 
copyright. 

Patent Office.—6. A special department 
for patents, trade marks, and registered 
designs should be established in each coun- 
try. A central depot of patents, etc. should 
be attached to it for the use of the public. 
Independently of aay other publication the 
administration of patents, etc., should 
publish a periodical official journal. 

Fees.—7. The fees levied on patents 
should not be larger than is necessary to 
cover the expenses of the patent office, and 
should be levied by periodical payments. 

What is Patentable, and by Whom.—8. 
Ail inventions, whether of procedures or of 
products, should be patentable, except 
financial combinations or inventions con- 
trary to puplic order or to morality. In 
particular, chemical, alimentary, and phar- 
maceutical preparations should be patenta- 
ble. 9. In the absence of fraud, the first 
appticant should be deemed the inventor. 
9a. No person, except he be engaged in the 
patent office, should, by reason of his em- 
ployment, be debarred from obtaining 
patents for his own inventions. 

Provisions as to International Exhibitions. 
—10. Provisional protection should be 
granted to patentable inventions exhibited 
at international exhibitions, or such as are 
officially recognized. 11. The term dur- 
ing which inventions are thus protected 
should not be deducted from the term of 
the patent. 12. Such provisional protec- 
tion should extend to all the countries rep- 
resented at the exhibitions. 13. The fact 
that an article is an exhibit at an interna- 
tional or officially recognized exhibition 
should not interfere with the right of seiz- 
ing it as an infringement. 

Provisional Protection.—-14. Provisional 
protection for twelve months should be 
granted on the applicant for a patent filing 
a provisional specification containing an 
outlind description of the nature of his in- 
ventions, in which no details should be re- 
quired. 

* Procedure on Application,—15. No de- 
scription of the invention—except its name 
—should be published before the issye of 





the patent, except as mentioned in para- 
graph 19. 16. The deposit of provisional 
specifications should, if desired by the in- 
ventor, be allowed to be made at the au- 
thorized local office, and at the consulates 
of the various nations, and on such deposit 
at a consulate, and the payment of the pat- 
ent fees, provisional protection should com- 
mence as if the deposit had taken place in 
the patent office of the country represented. 
17. Prior to the expiration of the term of 
provisional protection, if the applicant de- 
sires to complete his patent, he should be 
required to file a full specification. 18. 
Where a patent has been applied for in one 
country, subsequent publication of the in- 
vention should not during a period of twelve 
months prejudice the original applicant’s 
right to patent in other countries. 

Eaamination.—19. On the filing of the 
complete specification, or the expiry of the 
term of provisional protection, if no com- 
plete specification has been filed, the pro- 
visional specification should be published. 
After the filing of the complete specifica- 
tion, and previously to its publication, the 
patent office should examine it, having re- 
gard exclusively to the following points: 
(a) Whether the specification is clear. (0) 
Whether the invention is contrary to public 
morals, (c) Whether the invention is want- 
ing in novelty, regard being had solely to 
prior publication in the patent office of the 
country. 20. For the purposes of examin- 
ation, an invention should not be deemed to 
be wanting in novelty, unless a prior publi- 
cation be found which comes strictly within 
one or other of the following conditions: 
(a) It should be not more than twenty-five 
years old, and be in the form of a full de- 
scription, identical with the applicant’s 
description. (b) If the prior description 
be more than twenty-five years old, it 
should be proved that the identical inven- 
tion as claimed by the applicant has been 
openly used within twenty-one years last 
past. 21. Should some parts of the in- 
vention come within these objections the 
applicant should be allowed to amend his 
specification. 22. Subject to such amend- 
ment, the patent should be granted ex- 
cept in cases of fraud, or when the inven- 
tion is contrary to public morals. 23. Re- 
ports and opinions of examining authori- 
ties, as respects applications for patents, 
should not be open to the publig. 

Procedure on Grant of Patent.—24. The 
complete specification should be published 
immediately on the granting of the patent. 
25. The provisional protection should con- 
tinue until the final grant or refusal of the 
patent. 

Amendment.—26. Should it appear, after 
a patent has been granted, that the claims 
are too extensive, or that the specification 
is otherwise open to objection, it should be 
competent to the patentee to disclaim or 
amend his specification. 

Term.—27. All patents should be granted 
for a term ‘of twenty-one years. There 
should be no prolongation. 28. A patent, 
whenever granted, should bear date from 
the deposit of the provisional specification. 


Effect of the Patent.—29. All patents 
should, throughout the whole term, insure 
to the inventors, or their legal representa- 
tives or assignees the exclusive right to the 
patented invention, and not a mere right of 
receiving royalties from third persons. 30. 
No ove should be permitted, without the 
leave of the patentee, to produce, use, or 
sell the article which forms the subjeci of 
the invention, the patented machinery, pro- 
cess, or combination, or the article pro- 
duced by such patented machinery, pro- 
cess, ar combination, 31. A patent should 
haye no effect on vehicles or ships, or appli- 
ances to yehicles or ships, which come but 





temporarily within the boundaries of the 
country, and the owners of which do not 
carry on business within the country. 382. 
The patentee should not be prevented from 
introducing from abroad articles made un- 
der his patent. 33. A patent should be 
held to confer an indefeasible title to the in- 
vention described in the complete speci fi- 
cation, unless it be proved that there exists 
a prior patent, covering an identical inven- 
tion, or that the identical invention has 
been publicly used within twenty-one 
years prior to the date of the patent, or 
fully described in a publication bearing date 
or printed within twenty-five years prior to 
that date. 34. Where it is proved that 
the public interest requires that a patent 
should be worked, and that the holder of 
the'patent is not attempting to meet the 
demand, and refuses licenses, the legisla- 
ture should step in to prevent the public 
injury by aspecial law in each case, 35. 
The principle of expropriation for public 
utility is applicable to patents, but this 
should only be by virtue of a special law in 
each case, containing proper provisions for 
compensation. [39. Patents granted in 
different countries should be perfectly in- 
dependent of each otherin all respects. — 
Scientific American. 





A Stranger’s Nose. 


Some of those chaps who wear their el- 
bows down thin on saloon counters, have 
an artificial fly with a fine thread attached 
to the back, and sometimes these toys can 
be handled to the amusement of a small 
crowd. When an unknown man yesterday 
fell asleep in a saloon on Michigan avenue 
the young man with an artificial fly was 
there. He took position behind his victim, 
who was lying back on his chair, and pres- 
ently the fly alighted on the stranger’s 
nose, walked up the bridge and down, and 
settled for a moment on thetip end. The 
sleeper never moved a finger. The fly 
went over the old route, dove into the cor- 
ner of the left eye, galloped over to the 
right and came down to the grand stand on 
the dead run, but the sleeper slept on. It 
began to appear that he was used to flies, 
and so the game was changed. By stick 
ing a pin through one of these toys, you 
can make quite a bee of it, the pin being 
the stinger. 

When the “bee” descended on the strang- 
er’s nose, everybody expected to see a sud- 
den start, but it did not come. After a jab 
at the tip-end, the “bee” crawled along up, 
waiting for developments, and getting an 
occasional sting, but not even a sigh es- 
caped the sleeper. The young man with 
the insect was getting tired when the 
stranger lazily opened his eyes, slowly rose 
up from his chair and coolly remarked: 

“Now, then, if you have got through 
fooling with my nose I'll fool with yours for 
awhile!” 

It isn’t likely that particular young man 
will ever dangle artificial flies any more. 
He was doubled up, straightened out, 
choked, mopped and slammed so thor- 
oughly that his appetite will run to chicken 
broth and arnica for some days to come. 
When the cyclone had passed the stranger 
called for gin, drank it, and said to the 
white-faced crowd on the bench: 


“Gentlemen, if any more of you see any- 
thing peculiar about my nose please call 
around and let me know!”—F ree Press, 





A distinguished advocate is of such pro- 
lixity that his addresses always rival the 
Mont Cenis tunnel in length. He defended 
a criminal unsuccessfully lately, and at the 
end of the trial the judge received the fol- 
lowing note, which he read aloud in court 
amid general hilarity: “The prisoner hum- 
bly prays that the time occupied by the plea 
of the counsel for the defense be counted in 
hig sentence.” ate: 





Blowing Off Steam Boilers. 


A French essay has the following on 
blowing off steam boilers: Those who 
possess externally-fired boilers, working 
only by day, have all observed that the fire 
being covered by night, and the doors closed, 
the pressure rises during the night, often 
sufficient to open the valves. This shows 
that the masonry being at a much higher 
temperature than the boiler which it en- 
velops, imparts to it some of its heat. The 
same effect of heating the boilers is pro- 
duced, to a less degree it is true, but never- 
theless to some extent on the outer jacket 
of internally-fired boilers. It is conse- 
quently injurious to empty boilers soon 
after having stopped them, because after 
emptying, the plates would be heated by 
the action of the masonry. It is well to 
admit a current of air through the 
flues some hours after the stoppage 
of the generator, and not to empty it 
before the flues become cooled to a temper- 
ature below 150 degrees. When the flues 
are not too hot, no serious inconvenience is 
experienced in emptying the boiler under 
pressure. We do not say at high pressure, 
as for a boiler the pressure of which would 
be 5 kilogs, the temperature of the water 
being 152 degrees, a greater quantity of 
steam would be generated during the pro- 
cess of emptying; we think that at a pres- 
sure of one kilog, the boiler could very well 
be emptied. In internally-fired boilers, as 
there is no masonry to cool in the furnace 
tubes, it would be well to admit the current 
of air intended to cool the masonry behind 
the boiler, as in this case the furnaces 
would be cooled more rapidly than the 
jacket. Wehave sometimes seen owners 
empty their boilers almost immediately af- 
the fires had been extinguished, clean them 
with cold water as soon as they were empty, 
and keep up a current of water so that the 
workman might work there. Boilers of 
small dimensions sometimes resist treat- 
ment, but in large boilers it will be seen 
that unequal contractions must take place, 
which bursts the rivets. 





Took a Long Time to ‘See It.” 

On the mantel-piece of the Savage club 
in London you see busts of Dickens and 
Thackeray, and around the walls pictures of 
many distinguished men. Perhaps the 
largest picture there is that of an Ameri- 
can, Charles F. Browne, better known as 
Artemus Ward. It has the post of honor 
and hangs above the seat of the master of 
cerewonies, He was the first literary 
American, perhaps, who ever got wholly 
into the great, warm hearts of the English. 
Here they tell you how he first made them 
laugh. He had been dined at the Savage 
club and in return invited some of the 
members to dine with him. Now, the hum- 
orist was a poor and a very democratic 
man and so chose a rather plain inn for his 
dinner. The butter brought on the table 
was not nice. It was, to say the least, 
suggestive. “Waiter,” said Artemus Ward, 
“haven’t you got some bald headed butter?” 
Nobody smiled; nobody thought of laugh- 
ing. The stiff and solid Englishmen went 
back to their club room after leaving their 
host and began to discuss the great Ameri- 
can humorist. Suddenly one of their 
number sprang to his feet and began to 
laugh. “Oh! now, I say, did you not hear 
him talk about bald ’eaded butter? Why, 
he wanted butter without ’air in it, you 
know. Very slow are those honest Eng- 
lish to see American jokes. 


Building stone is shipped from Amherst, 
Ohio, to Canada, England, France and 
China, 
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Alaska and Its People. 

In a relation of personal observations on 
Alaska by Archbishop Seghers and his party, 
the Yukon river is described as a magnifi- 
cent stream. Taking the Amazon as the 
first and the Mississippi as the second of the 
American rivers, the Yukon is the third in 
size. At the point where the bishop’s party 
reached it, some hundreds of miles from its 
mouth, the Yukon is three miles in width, 
and studded with islands as far as the eye 
can reach. An idea of its volume of water 
can be gathered from the fact that out in 
open sea, six miles from the mouth of the 
river, the water taken from its stream is 
still fresh enough to drink. The length of 
the Yukon is over 3,000 miles, and it is 
navigable for steamers of considerable size 
for over 2,500 miles of its course. Further 
up, where the Yukon receives a large tribu- 
tary, the Porcupine, the basin formed at 
the confluence of the two rivers, is 24 miles 
in width. 

The Yukon was reached after a four 
days’ march due east from Norton’s sound, 
across a country which is one continuous 
marsh, save only the low hills now and then 
encountered. Mosquitoes “literally black- 
ened the sky.” Grouse were found in 
abundance, and it was chiefly upon 
their flesh that the party subsisted. 


Navigation on the Yukon is carried on by 
means of a didara, a sailing vessel consist- 
ing of a light frame-work of wood, covered 
by skius of the hair seal. 

The party arrived at Nulato about the 
end of July. The language is a corruption 
of some Russian dialect, and consists of 
only a few hundred words. It isso simple, 
so undeveloped that the same word, accom- 
panicd though by a different gesture of the 
hand in each instance, is made to do service 
for the past, present and future tenses of 
the verb. 


The first ice made its appearance in the 
beginning of September. On the 10th of 
October the river froze over, or rather 
blocked up, great cakes and fields of ice 
floating down stream with the rapid cur- 
rent, forming a gorge at some narrow point, 
then heaping up and piling over one another 
until the river from bank to bank was filled 
with ridged and diminutive mountain 
chains of ice. As winter.advances the wa- 
ter falls, allowing the ice bridge to hang 
suspended until it breaks through its own 
weight, and comes down with a tremen- 
dous crash. Later in the winter the bishop 
started to visit the Cioquoh indians, Here 
it may be mentioned that traveling in the 
interior of Alaska is always at the extreme 
peril of the venturesome explorer, the In- 
dians who are continually at war, treating 
all strangers with strict impartiality when 
once they take to the war path. This jour- 
ney to the Cioquohs was undertaken in dog- 
sleds, a style of traveling not without its 
disadvantages, one of which is occasioned 
by the dogs striking a game trail, and 
following it up on the full run regardless of 
the load behind, which is scattered in every 
direction. The ordinary load of a dog- 
sled is 509 pounds. The driver usually 
keeps up with his team by jogging along at 
a dog trot, but sometimes he treats himself 
toaride. Agood dog driver can easily run 
seventy miles a day, one day with another 
—a feat to match our Westons and 
O’Learys. A team is made up of seven or 
nine dogs, always an uneven number, one 
taken the lead, the others harnessed in 
pairs, , The dress worn on such expeditions 
is a deer-skin coat with Capuchin hood to 
draw over the head, fur cap, deer-skin 
trousers and boots. The deer-skin, dressed 


only enough to make it pliable, is worn 
with the hair outside. 


While among tke 
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Cioquohs the travelers put up quite fre- 
quently in the darabara, or native hut, 
whose construction may be understood 
from the following description: On enter- 
ing the Jarabara the visitor first descends a 
shallow pit, from the bottcm of which a 
tunnel eight feet long conducts him to the 
subterranean portion of the dwelling. The 
hut is a circular, and is sunk into the 
ground about five feet. The portion 
above the level of the ground is built 
of mud and is of conical form. Only 
one opening is provided, and this is 
in the apex, where it gives escape to 
the smoke. At night this opening is closely 
covered with seal-skin, and the tunnel 
tightly closed, so that all access to the cold, 
and to the air as well, is cut off. In this 
manner the barabara is made very warm, 
but exceedingly unwholesome. Where a 
hut of this description was not met with at 
nightfall, the travelers dug a square hole in 
the snow, built a rampart of branches 
toward the northern side, from which the 
wind nearly always blows, and sought 
repose on a couch of boughs thickly laid on 
the bottom of the hole. Exposed thus to 
Artic cold in the open air, tea is the only 
beverage used by the Northerner. Strong 
spirits created a greater amount of heat in 
the system, but the reaction following 
leaves the traveler more than ever exposed 
to danger of death from freezing. While 
among those people, the bishop also formed 
the acquaintance of a medicine man, who 
undertook by his incantations to cure a sick 
child in the house where the bishop’s party 
were guests. Part of the performance con- 
sisted in pounding a gong with a club, and 
when the bishop learned that this ceremony 
was to be continued all night, it need not 
surprise us that even the proverbial patience 
of the missionary became exhausted, and 
that oi et armis the Alaskan M, D. was 
forthwith deprived of his professional 
paraphernalia. 


Returning to Nutalo, the party started 
down the river by sledge, experiencing such 
a degree of cold that 60° below zero was 
frequently registered by the spirit ther- 
mometer. On the trip the bishop witnessed 
a religious ceremony which seemed to 
mean the worship of fire if it meant any- 
thing; and that half-frozen wretches should 
at length take to the adoration of fire as 
their salvation from the Polar cold is not 
very strange. Those indians are adepts in 
making earthenware, some of their utensils 
being of a capacity to hold several gallons, 
and representing a very considerable ad- 
vance in the potter’s art. They differ from 
the southern indians of the Pacific coast in 
their manner of disposing of their dead, 
which are buried, not burned, as among 
the Piutes, Washoes or Diggers. They 
resemble the whites in having a taste for 
ornamenting the graves of their departed 
warriors; but one epitaph found by the bis- 
hop was not calculated to stir very profound 
depths of woe. It had probably been 
picked up at some trader’s camp and de- 
voted to use as an epitaph, the finder evi- 
dently believing it to possess virtues not of 
this world. Fastened to a pole and placed 
at the head of a departed warrior, it gave 
“bee hive breakfast bacon” as its recital of 
the virtues possessed by the deceased. But 
perhaps the most interesting fact men- 
tioned by the reverend lecturer is the as- 


tonishing proficiency in music _ ac- 
quired by those savages. So far 
advanced are they that their arias 


can easily be committed to writing by 
our system of musical notation. Three or 
four of these songs were rendered word and 
note by his Grace, who has a fine baritone 


voice. In one, as a warrior’s funeral dirge, 


a mingling of grief with eulogy of martial 





prowess must have been the meaning of the 
words, so clearly did the air express those 
combined feeliugs. The lecturer also gave 
specimens of Alaskan dancing, which it ap- 
pears is done principally ty the women, 
under the eyes of their admiring lords. 
The dance is highly and _ superlatively 
“proper,” consisting as it does of a leaning 
posture in which the dancer stands on one 
foot while she pounds the floor with the 
heel of the other, the toe not being moved 
from the floor. Even the most straight 
laced could have nothing to say against 
such “steps.” 

On the Aleutian island the winters are 
not very severe. The snow fallsvery deep, 
about twenty-four or twenty-five feet every 
winter. This depth is of packed snow, 
through which the people of the villages cut 
passages from one house tothe other. The 
principal occupation of the inhabitants is 
seal fishing in the employ of the North- 
western Fur Co. Seals abound in enormous 
numbers. On St. Paul island their esti- 
mated number is 11,000,000; on St. Michael 
island, 5,000,000 or 6,000,000; an enumera- 
tion being an easy matter since they are 
not at all shy. 


England’s Sore Trial. 
{From Judge Kelly’s London Letter to the Phila- 
delphia Times. ] 

If it be true that misery loves company, 
farmers and landholders may find some 
grains of comfort in the fact that all classes 
are suffering withthem. Even great. cap- 
italists, while making frequent losses, can 
not find safe employment for their funds 
at 1 per cent per annum. A correspondent 
of the Times, in its issue of the 30th ult., 
tells the story of some seventy cotton mills 
in Oldham “constructed on the latest prin- 
ciples, with the best arranged machinery, 
and managed with the strictest regard to 
economy, which are declaring no dividends 
and which are quoted in the share list at a 
decline, in many instances, of from 50 to 80 
per cent on the amount of paid-up capital.” 
He tells, too, a like story of the coal and 
iron mining companies, in which Lanca- 
shire, from which he dates, has invested 
heavily. Of building societies and owners 
of improved property he tells even a sadder 
story, and closes his gloomy picture by 
saying: 

“Machine shops and paper works also 
come under the category of unprofitable un- 
dertakings, and those which have been 
thrown on the market during the past 
month have only realized from 6 to 9 per 
cent. of their cost, and these works were 
built within the past twenty years at a cost 
of from £120,000 to £150,000 each. All the 
foregoing point to a most calamitous state 
of affairs, and are only a few of the most 
salient indications of the general depression 
which exists among us; nevertheless, they 
are quite sufficient to show that some rad- 
ical change is necessary to draw us out of 
the deep slough of despond into which we 
have fallev. India, which consumes about 
onc-third of our cotton productions, is get- 
ting poorer and poorer every year. The 
United States, which used to take a con- 
siderable amount of our calico, is now inde- 
pendent of us, and actually competing with 
us in many of our markets—aye, and even 
in our own Manchester market; the conti- 
nent of Europe is leaving us gradually but 
surely, as it is yearly supplying more and 
myre of its requirements from its own 
spindles and looms.” 

The truth is the depression is complete 
and almost hopeless. I have before me a 
paper by Richard Seyd, F. 8. S., entitled 
“Statistics of Failures in the United King- 
dom during the years 1877, 1878, and the 
first half of 1879.” The list embraces 
financial institutions, manufacturers, 











wholesale and retail dealers, professiona 
men, builders, publicans, etc., and presents 
the following totals: In 1877 the failures 
numbered 11,022; in 1878, 15,059; and in 
the first six months of this year, 8,990. 
What shall be inferred from this combina- 
tion of disastrous conditions and the infinite 
number of facts with which they might be 
supplemented and confirmed? May they just 
ify us in speaking of “effete monarchy and 
aristocracy” and prophecying the bank- 
ruptcy of England? I think not. My im- 
pression is that the throne of England was 
never more firmly seated in the affection of 
the people, and that, apart from other fa- 
voring considerations, the influences which 
are sometimes supposed to control legisla- 
tures in the election of United States sena- 
tors have done much to confirm the faith 
of.the people in a hereditary peerage. Nor 
is the bankruptcy of the British Islands 
impending. England is the _ world's 
creditor. Every nation is in debt to 
her, and there is no field for the invest- 
ment of her accumulated capital,as is shown 
by the fact that,though money may be bor- 
rowed in London at less than one per cent 
per annum, the bank now holds more gold 
than it ever held before. Her losses will be in- 
calculable but not ruinous, as are those 
which debtor nations are suffering from the 
same world-wide cause. Asa creditor, she 
loses by the failure of individuals, corpora- 
tions and states, the world over. But while 
ruin overtakes them, what happens to her 
is but a reduction of surplus capital so rel- 


atively slight as to leave’ her 
the means with which to buy in 
at her own price the assets of 


her debtors, and to hold them 
until the repeal of unwholesome laws 
shall restore the value they possessed before 
the volume of the world’s metallic money 
was arbitrarily reduced. Bonaparte said 
that, “though the empire were adamant, 
political economists would reduce it to 
powder,” and though British subjects in all 
climes are suffering from the baneful influ- 
ence of doctrinaires the common sense that 
controls the government in all great crises 
will preserve the empire, and London will 
long continue to be the monetary center 
and the creditor of the world. 





Found at Last. 


Some years ago, as a Mississippi river 
steamboat came to a river landing, a tall, 
ungainly, gawkish looking fellow leaning 
against a wood pile attracted the attention 
of the passengers, one of whom, a talka- 
tive and conspicuous person, remarked to 
his friends that he was going to have some 
fun out of that fellow. So he jumped 
ashore when the boat landed, and with a 
great show of fierceness approached the 
fellow. Drawing a savage-looking bowie- 
knife he said: 

“So, old fellow, I’ve found you at last. 
You're the man that stole a dog of mine, 
and I’ve sworn to get square with you. I’ve 
been looking for you for a year.” 

The gawky lazily opened his eyes in won- 
dering amazement at first, as though he 
didn’t understand it. Then, catching sight 
of the laughing passengers looking on from 
the deck, he took in the situation. By the 
time “Smarty” had finished telling him how 
long he had been looking for him, he had 
taken out of his pocket a fistlike a sledge 
hammer on the end of the arm of a wind 
mill. He swung it once and knocked the 
man who had been looking for him plump 
into the river. Then, resuming his place 
against the wood pile he raised his eyes to 
the deck, and with a very lazy drawl in- 
quired: 

“Js there anybody else on this boat look- 
ing for me?” 
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Wandering. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 





To wander is the miller’s joy,— 
To wander! 
The miller must be good for naught 
Who in his life had never thought 
To wander. 


It was the water taught us this,— 
he water, 
That hath no rest by night or day; 
That would be wandering far away,— 
The water. 


This learn we of the mill wheels, too,— 
The mill wheels, 
That loath to tarry still are found, 
And never tire of turning round,— 
The mill wheels. 


The — heavy though they be,— 
he pebbles, 
Must BN in the merry race, 
And would be first to quit the place,— 
The pebbles. 


To wander—this is my desire, 

To wander! 
Good master mine, good mistress, pray, 
Let me in quiet go my way, 

And wander! 





Somewhat Hazy. 

Yesterday afternoon there was one man 
in the crowd around the city hall who said 
he must have a personal interview with the 
president ifit broke his suspenders. He 
had come twenty-eight miles in a lumber 
wagon on purpose to see the “old man,” 
and have him settle a neighborhood dis- 
pute regarding the location of a school- 
house. 

“You see,” he explained to an interesting 
knot of listeners, “the Thomas crowd are 
bound and determined to locate the school 
house down there by the widder Hull’s, 
which is the worst place on the hull road, 
while the rest of us want it up on the Jack- 
son hill, which is airy and salubrious, and 
handy to two creeks and a mill pond. The 
Thomas crowd are cracking their heels just 
now and they think they’ve got the bulge 
on us, but I rather think if the president of 
the United States decides in favor of the 
hill, the school house will be planted there. 
Its a little dodge of mine to see him. The 
Thomas crowd don’t even suspect what I’m 
up to, and when I reach home to-night 
there'll be wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
and don’t you recollect it. 

There were men in the crowd who sym- 
pathized with him and were willing to aid 
him in securing an interview. It took only 
about ten minutes to so arrange matters 
that the school house man was walked 
around to the southern entrance of the hall 
and introduced to ex-Coroner Cahill, who 
looks as near like Hayes as one pea resem- 
bles another. The “president” bowed, 
shook hands, and with a kindly smile in- 
quired: 

“Well, Mr. Slammer, what can I do for 
you? Don’t be afraid to speak right out. I 
used to wear old clothes and carry a red 
nose myself, and I am ready to sympathize 
with you.” 

Mr. Slammer winced a little at the per- 
sonal allusion, which was responded to by a 
hearty laugh from the little crowd; but he 
seen got his breath and began: 

“Well, perhaps you don’t 
Thomas crowd?” 

“Yes I do—you bet I do!” responded the 
“president” “and they are a mighty good 
crowd of boys, too.” 

“They—are—eh? slowly inquired Mr. 
Slammer. “Why, I don’t think so.” 

“I can’t help what you think,” bluntly 
replied the “president” as he cocked his hat 
onhisear. “I tell you the boys are all 
right, and I'll bet on’em every time. You 
can’t giveno wind on that crowd — no, 
oir,” 

“Then—then you've heard about the 
school house trouble, eh!” gasped Mr. 
Slammer, 

“Yes, I have, and. you've got to come 
right down off the roost! That school 


Know the 





house is going to be built down by the 
Widow Hull’s and don’t you forget it.” 

“What! down thar’ in the hollow!” 

“Yes, sir—that’s the place for it; can’t 
get me to favor putting any school-house 
on your infernal old hill!” 

“Wall, Mr. President, I’m sorry that—” 

“Sorry be hanged!” interrupted the “chief 
magistrate” in a gruff voice. “What do I 
care how sorry you are!” 

“ Why—why—! 1» 

“Don’t you why at me, sir— don’t you do 
it! Although I’m the president of the 
United States I'll allow no man to why at 
me.” 

“Why—!” 

“You villain!” roared the executive as he 
made a grab for Mr. Slammer’s collar, but 
Mr. Slammer stepped back about ten feet 
at that moment and was hustled around the 


corner, 
“Well,” inquired one of the party as they 


came to a halt. 

“Waal,I’ll be durned,” hoarsely whispered 
Mr. Slammer, “Why’ hang it, I not only 
got bilked on the school-house business but 
came mighty near gettin’ blazes knocked 
out of me.” 

“Something wrong, somewhere,” sighed 
one of the jokers. 

“Pll tell you what it is,” replied Mr. 
Slammer, striking his finger down at every 
word—“he’s been sawn! Some of that 
Thomas crowd has got in ahead of me and 
cut all the wheat!”—Detroit Free Press. 





Barley. 





By Cuas. Y. LAcy, Professor of Agriculture at 

the University. 

On the 15th of April three varieties were 
sown, two of them common enough in this 
country, and, we suppose, well known. The 
third, Chevalier, was a variety long cultiva- 
ted and well known in England, but re- 
ceived by us from U. S. Department Agri- 
culture in the spring of 1877. The berry 
was very large and plump, and it was hoped 
it would prove a superior variety here. 
The three varieties were sown side by side 
in long narrow strips as heretofore de- 
scribed. Seed sown with a seeder set for 2 
bushels per acre. The following table exhi- 
bits the results of the trial made the past 


year: 
Yield per Height of 


Name of acreinbu. standing When 
variety. of 48 lbs. grain. ripe. 
Four Rowed 28.7 27in. July 16 
Common Two Rowed 28.8 30 * dil 


Chevalier Two Rowed 20.3 BU ** aaa | 

The results of the previous trials were 
not so unfavorable to the Chevalier as wil 
be scen in the following table which gives 
the yield per acre in bushels of 48 Ibs. for 
three years, and the average for the three 


years. 
Name of Year. Average for 
Variety. 3 years. 
1877. 1878. 1879. 
Four Rowed, 13.7 25.0 28.7 22.4, 


Common 2 Rowed, 10.5 27.2 28.8 22.1, 
Chevalier 2 Rowed, 11.8 27.7 20,3 19.9. 


The Chevalier was tested in 1872 and 1874, 
on the Wisconsin University farm and the 
yield was there less than that of most other 
varieties tried at the same time, Its com- 
parative failure the past season is explained 
by the fact that it was severely attacked 
with “rust”two or three weeks before it was 
fit to harvest. The other varieties hardly 
showed the attacks of rust at all. 

So favorably did we regard the Chevalier 
previous to this trial that two or three 
plats were sown last spring with it for the 
purpose of raising seed, but these were 
likewise almost destroyed by rust. 

Between the other varieties, so far as re- 
gards yield, there appears to be not much 
choice. The Common Two Rowed has 
longer straw than the Four Rowed, and for 
this reason it is preferable where in har 
vesting the. grain ig bound in bundles.— 
Farm and Home, 





A French ch Bakery. 


In 1867 France had a very bad harvest, 
and when bakers’ bread rose at Angouleme 
to fifty centimes the kilogramme, several 
leading townsmen organized, on a capital 
of $2,400, an economic bakery, to furnish 
bread of the best quality and lowest price to 
all co-operating. About 400 families, who 
paid up $1.25 each, immediately joined. 
The first year the promoters attempted 
nothing beyond reducing the price of 


bread, which they sold to subscribers} 4 


twenty per cent lower than the bakers, 
When the hard times were over it became 
a question whether the whole scheme should 
not be dropped, but at the instance of one 
very energetic co-adjutor, it was carried so 
triumphantly forward that not only has 
bread been furnished to the subscribers at 
less than the bakers’ prices, but the $2,400 
subscribed in the hard times has been re- 
paid to the gentlemen who benevolently 
advanced it, and a bakery worth $8,000 has 
been erected. From a thousand to eleven 
hundred families now derive from this 
source their daily supply of the very best 
bread, instead of paying a higher price for 
that of inferior quality, or having the 
trouble and inconvenience of baking at 
home. 





The Wicked Deacon. 


In a flourishing young city of Michigan 
lives a worthy man who has had the misfor- 
tune to be a widower three times, and is 
now living with his fourth wife, who has 
two boys by a former marriage. These 
have been taught to call the step-father 
“pa.” While entertaining company at tea 
a few evenings since, an aggravated case of 
divorce became the topic of conversation. 
A lady expressed herself emphatically 
against divorces, quoting several passages 
of Scripture, and concluding with this: 
‘And St. Paul says he that putteth away 
his wife commits a grievous sin.” 

At this the oldest boy, having duly filled 
his stomach, suddenly took in the whole 
subject by saying: “ Why, pa has put away 
three or four on ’em, and he is a deacon, 
too!” 

That will do for Michigan.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 





A poor, demented parson called at a par- 
sonage recently. “I want to see the savior 
of men,” said the traveler. The old ser- 
vant, thinking of the old question he had 
answered a hundred times, said: “He is out 
of town for the summer!” 


A Challenge---Free For All. 
I will put “The Bo Boss Wheat Heater” in 
any mill on trial, side by side with any 
other heater in the world, and let them 
stand on their merits, the purchaser to be 
the judge as to which heater is the best. 
Boilers furnished for water mills. Send for 
circular to P. B. Hunt, Harlan, Ia. 


PURIFIERS FOR $110. 


The Improved French Middlings Purifier, 
with underblast, to clean the middlings, and 
suction fan to carry off the dust. In use in 
twenty different states on all kinds of mid- 
dlings. Cloth three feet wide by five feet 
three inches long. Send for descriptive 
circular with illustrations. 

C. G. ROLLINS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


A two-run water power mill in the best 
dairy section of Wyoming county, N. Y 
An excellent location; plenty of store 
room, and water the year round. Ten feet 
fall, with a chance to add five feet more at 
a very small cost. Twenty-seven acres of 
land. Reason for selling—the recent death 
of owner’s wife. For particulars address 

H. J. CONGER, 
10-17-46  Varysburg, Wyoming Oo., N, Y, 

















WANTED—A SITUATION. 


As engineer by a sober, industrious man 
of 13 years experience. Parties answering 
this advertisement will please address Z, 
Alexander, care NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Minneapolis, Minn., stating wayes. Best 
references given. 0-10w4* 


Water Mill for Sale. 


On account of poor health, I offer for 
sale my three run grist mill, with two good 
dwellings and about40 acres of land. The 
mill has all the latest improvements and 
does a good business. For particulars, ad- 

F. W. HovERLANDT. 
Trimbelle, Pierce Co., Wis. 





ress, 
11-10w4* 


THREE RUN CUSTOM MILL 
FOR SALE. 


The Three Run Steam Custom and Mer- 
chant mill at Delano, Wright county, 
Minn., online of St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitaba railroad. This mill is situated 
in a thriving village, surrounded by a rich 
and rapidly improving section of country, 
with no other custom mill near, and 
is just the chance for a miller of small 
means, who desires to build up a good bus- 
iness. The property will be sold cheap. 
For prices, terms, etc., address, 

OSTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








The American Miller for April contains an 
official list of members of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association. On examining the list 
we find that it numbers over 700 firms, rep- 
resenting over 3,000 run of buhrs. We also 
find that over one-fourth of them, represent- 
ing nearly 1,500 run of buhrs, are purchas- 
ers of our Diamond Mill Stone Dressers. 
They expect large additions to their mem- 
bership—-we also expect large additions to 


‘our list of purchasers, both from outside and 


inside of the association. Why? Because 
we have the best buhr dressers in the market, 
GRIscoM & Co., Pottsville, Pa. 
Manufacturers and owners of patents of 
McFeely’s improved buhr dressers. 


STOP! STOP!! STOP!!! 
PURCHASING 


Middlings Purifiers 


Until you send your address to An- 
drew Hunter, who will explain the 
reason why and show you how to save 
from $50 to $300 on the purchase of 
each machine. “A dollar saved is a 
dollar earned.” Members and those 
who are not members of the Millers’ 
National Association will hereafter 
reap the benefit of the decision. Said 
decision prompted Hunter to recon- 
struct and simplify his machine, plac- 
ing it outside of all possibility of in- 
fringement from reissues of old pat- 
ents or any invention in use. Hun- 
ter has had the good fortune in sim- 
plifying his machine to enable him to 
compete in price with the poorest 
machine on the market. Hunter’s 
purifiers are fully protected by his 
own patents, he having spent the past 
18 years experimenting on machines 
for separating by specific gravity. He 
owns now over 15 patents, which 
cover fully all the principles used in 
his machines. Consequently there is 
no necessity of purchasing a license, 
or bolstering up with the aid of old 
patents or reissues. He guarantees 
better work and greater capacity than 
any machine in the world. 

ANDREW HUNTER, 
471 West Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Forthe best and finest golection 
of Diamonds ee Dressing iH 
Stones, address 
THOS. McFEELY, 
Union City, ind, 
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The Jim River Grievance. 

M. T. Wooley, proprietor of the flouring 
mill at Milltown, returned on Saturday 
evening from a visit to that place; and con- 
firms previous reports of the damage to 
the mills and interests generally of the 
lower Jim river valley occasioned by the B. 
M. Smith & Co. Sand lake dam. This dam 
has recently been visited by the Messrs, 
Maxwell, owners of the flouring mill at 
Maxwell City in Hutchinson county, whose 
mill has shared the common faie of all the 
other mills on the Jim river below the Sand 
lake nuisance. In township 124, range 62, 
they found a dam fourteen feet high in the 
Jim river, which had entirely stopped the 
flow of the river and raised the water in 
Sand lake, a long straggling pond about 60 
miles in length, some twelve feet. Work 
was still progressing on the dam, the inten- 
tion being to make it seventeen feet high, 
and extending across the first bench and 
connecting with the second bench or bluff 
line of the stream. Therise produced by 
this dam extends northward some fifty or 
sixty miles, and has already flooded in the 
neighborhood of forty «thousand acres of 
land. For what purpose this dam is being 
built could not be ascertained by the Messrs. 
Maxwell. No improvement nor sign of im- 
provement in the shape of a mill or machin- 
ery is to be seen, and the men engaged in 
constructing the dam knew nothing more 
about it than that they were employed to 
do the work by parties in St. Paul. 


The effect of this dam is to entirely stop 
the flow of the water of the river. For a 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles by 
the winding of the river, there is not a drop 
of running water, and the bed of the river 
is overgrown with weeds and grass. This 
condition extends to Firesteel where there 
was no running water until the late rains 
and only a little water here and there in 
holes. For a few days after the late rains 
there was at that point a flow of about 
three inches of water. At Rockport, twelve 
miles on a direct line below Firesteel, not- 
withstanding the accession of the waters of 
Firesteel creek and anumber of springs, 
the flow of water is insignificant, and the 
mill at that place has not turned a wheel 
for over two months. At Milltown, 12 
miles below Rockport, on account of the 
waters from Twelve Mile creek and contri- 
butions from numerous large springs, the 
condition is somewhat better, and the mill 
is able to run an average of about two days 
in a week. The Wolf creek mill can run 
one day in a week and the Maxwell mill 
about two days. The result is that these 
mills have bundreds of bushels of wheat 
piled up which they are unable to grind, 
and the farmers of the surrounding 
country are unable to get enough 
wheat ground to supply their families with 
flour. At one time last week there was not 
a pound of flour to be had at Rockport nor 
Firesteel, and the farmers and settlers were 
compelled to send to Yankton, a distance 
of sixty or seventy-five miles, to procure 
flour. This, of course, was done at a great 
inconvenience and heavy expense. This, 
however, is not the only inconvenience of 
this Sand lake affair. As before stated, the 
river is partially dried up for a distance of 
over one hundred miles, and for a much 
greater distance what water remains is in 
stagnant pools, which, when cold weather 
sets in, will freeze to the bottom, and thus 
shut off all water supply for the large herds 
of cattle scattered along the valley. If the 
Sand lake dam is allowed to remain not one 
of the mills on the Jim river can turna 
wheel during the entire winter. 

But a greater danger menaces the valley. 





WILCOX, SHINKLE & MILLER, 


‘TRIUMPH ’’ 


MIDDLINGS MILL. 


IRON FRAME AND WARRANTED. 
Send For Price List to 


839 Water St., 


PITTSBURG, PA, 





low brush, hay and earth. No timbers or 
rock whatever are used in its fabrication. 
It is cheap and undoubtedly a weak one. 
It has evidently been placed there by non- 
residents to further a dishonest scheme, 
and not as a permanent and useful improve- 
ment. If this flimsy obstruction is allowed 
to remain, it ig very evident that it will not 
withstand the high water and pressure of 
the ice in the spring. It will give way at 
once and be torn out to its foundation. 
Then what will be the result of the sudden 
escape of the vast volume of imprisoned 
water? It will rush down in an irresistible 
avalanche sweeping everything before it in 


the entire valley. Nota building or other 
improvement would withstand the force of 
the flood, and every living thing caught in 
its path would be swept out of existence, 
Under these circumstances the people of 
the valley are naturally and rightfully in- 
dignant. Their industries, their homes and 
their improvements—even their lives—are 
jeopardized by the speculative and illegal 
acts of a company of non-resident land- 
grabbers, and we are not surprised to learn 
that they are determined to adopt such 
measures as will relieve them from the 
present inconvenience and protect them 
from impending danger.— Yankton Press 
and Dakotaian. 


The English Grain Market. 


Lonpon Oct. 14.—The Mark Lane FHz- 
press says: Agricultural advices are still 
most discouraging. Quantities of wheat 
and barley still in the field are deteriorating 
from sprouting, damp and discoloration. 
Turnips and potatoes are badly diseased. 
Hops are a total failure in many of the best 
districts in Kent. Preparations for autumn 
sowing are retarded by the diversion of 
labor in consequence of the anxiety of 
farmers to get some of the present harvest 
to market while high prices are current. 
The supplies marketed show an increase, 
but are mostly unfit for milling. Such as 
are in good condition readily brought two 
shillings advance. The best lots of malting 
barley realized from forty-two to fifty shill- 
ings. Most of the new crop is badiy dis- 
colored. The arrivals in London of all 
articles, except oats, have been moderate. 
Last Monday’s list showed only about 68,000 
quarters of foreign wheat, chiefly American, 
and subsequent imports up to Friday 
amounted to 61,120 quarters. Prices again 
favored sellers to the extent of fully two 
shillings at the beginning of the week, but 
with only retail demand at the ad- 
vance, as large millers and speculators 
hesitated to follow the rise, which during 
the past few days has been maintained with 
difficulty. Fine American reds and such 





request; but it is probable that Russian 


the supplies of home grown increase, as the 
condition of the new crop is sure to neces- 
sitate a large admixture of hard foreign 
wheat to renderit suitable for milling. 
There has bcen no excitement in the trade; 
neither have the week’s sales been large; 





This Sand lake dam is constructed of wil- 





“GRADUAL REDUCTION.” 


The new mill of McKeen Bros., at Terre 
Haute, Ind., is now running day and night 
on JONATHAN MILLS’ REDUCTION SYS- 


TEM. It is a grand success. 


By consent of 


Messrs. McKeen Bros. we cordially invite 

the entire milling public to come and in- 

spect this new system of milling. 
CHISHOLM BROTHERS, Chicago, Ill. 








varieties of white wheats as could be used | 
in place of English wheat have been in fair | temporarily. 


CLEAN 


BRAN 
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From High Grinding Cleaned Perfectly 


—BY—— 


JONATHAN MILLS’ 


BRAN MACHINE. 








We guarantee this machine to clean the bran from 
High Grinding so clean that in no case will it be necessary to 


regrind it on a mill stone, 


75 per cent. of the Product from the Bran being Middlings. 


Circular and Description furnished on Application. 


CHISHOLM BROS., 


276 E. Madison Street, 


Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 





by no means impatient to realize the recent 


marked rise in the price, while it has not 
served to unsettle opinions of holders, as it 
is due to the most perfectly legitimate in- 
fluence that can effect values—namely, 
supply and demand. As far as ean be seen 
at present, there appears to be no valid 
reason why wheat should not advance an- 
other five shillings, Business still rests on 
a firm basis, although it must be admitted 
that increased supplies qf homegrown 
wheat will probably check the advance 
Maize attracted a good deal 
of attention, and owing to the scarcity 


descriptions will slowly come in favor when | spot sellers have been enabled to establish 


an advance of a shilling. Bar- 


‘ley, beans and peas moved quietly at 


| former rates. 


Continued heavy supplies of 


| oats again reduced prices three pence to 


| 


six pence. Wheat for shipment has been 
in large request and an extensive business 


but steadiness prevailed, as sellers were | was done principally in California and red 





winter American at a shilling advance 
Calcutta descriptions also participated in 
the advance. Arrivals of grain-laden ves- ' 
sels off the coast have been small. Wheat 
has been in good request and advanced a 
shilling to eighteen pence, but the lim- 
ited choice restricted business. Maize 
ruled firm at sixpence advance. There has 
been a very large, though somewhat irregu- 
lar business transacted in forward wheat, 
especially red winter American, for which . 
quotations indicate an advance of nearly 
one shilling. Maize met with a fair inquiry, 
at steady prices for cargoes in passage and 
for prompt shipment; but for November 
and December an advance of sixn-nce was 
paid. Sales of English wheat last week 
reached 19,361 quarters, at 48s 6d, against 
60,130 quarters, at 393s 9d for the corres; 
ponding week last year. Imports into the 
United Kingdom for the week ending Octo- 
ber 4th, 1,261,082 hundredweight of flour, 
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A Strange Corner of the Worl. 





It may be some time yet before the full 
significance of the daring voyage of the 
Vega along the north coast of Asia, with 
reference to navigation, is fully known. 
Professor Nordenskjold has not yet report- 
ed his views upon that point. He has 
merely told vse a few facts. For instance, 
a says that he has discovered that the 
coast: of Siberia, west of the Lena, is a vast 
plain, devoid of trees, in the navigation to 
which an encounter with impenetrable ice- 
floes is generally to be feared. There are 
no great islands out to sea there to prevent 
the wind from driving the ice down toward 
the land; and there are vast distances 
where few rivers empty into the polar “oc- 
ean, and, by their warm current, preserve 
a space of apen water along the shore. For 
several hundred miles in the vicinity of the 
Lena, however, great rivers pour into the 
ocean and large islands lie off to the north- 
ward, and there is almost no ice along the 
shore. East of the Kolima, toward Behring 
Strait, there are no great 1ivers. and al- 
though the climate is milder, and the wood- 
Jads creep down almost to the sea, the 
frozen.floes crowd closcr to the shore, and 
in the fall and winter they are liable to bar 
the way to shipping. They gave Nordens- 
hjold great trouble, and on the 27th of 
September they left him enchained in solid 
ice a few miles from the open water north 
«f Behring Strait, ‘and only 130 miles from 
the strait itself. They kept him there 
eight weary months. While communica- 
ting these facts the daring Swede bas not 
yet published his conclusions thereupon. 

If he has left us in the dark ip regard to 
the commercial navigation of the Siberian 
coast, however, he has at least taken the 
] airs to reveal the interesting nature of the 
region he has jast passed through. When 
the.ice closcd in upou the Vega, and left 
the stout sbip cuslaved in those northern 
solitudes Professor Nordenskjold wrote a 
letter to Dr. Oscar Dickson. the main con- 
tributor toward the fittirg ont of the ex- 
pedition, describing the scenes along the 
coast. The letier, despatched on the 20th 
of February, bas at Jast reached its destina- 
tion, ard is now published in the London 
Standard. The letter calls attention, in 
the first place, to a group cf islands which 
ure very remarkable from a scientific point 
of view. _ These islands. the New Siberian, 
«pen the book of the history of the world 
at anew place. The ground there is strewn 
with wonderful fossils. Whole hills are 
covered with the bones of the mammoth 
rhinoceros, horses, uri, bison, oxen, sheep, 
etc. The sea washes up ivory upon the 
shores. Inthis group is possibly to be found 
the solution of the question of the ancestry 
of the Indian elephant, and important facts 
with regard to the vertebrates which cx- 
isted at the time of man’s first appearance 
upon earth. How came horses and sheep 
in a region now locked in the fetters of an 
eternal winter, ‘uninbabited by man, not 
now supporting animal life in any form, 
and almost impussible of access? Professor 
Nordcenskjold was uvable to solve the 
question himself, and he suggests that it is 
of the-utmost importance to science to send 
a light draught steel steamer to those islands 
for a thorough exploration. 

At Cape Schelagskoff the Vega passed 
fue point where the Siberian merchant 
% chalawroff ended his persistent and in- 
t ecpid attempts to reach Behring Strait 
from the river Leva by a Jonely death, with 

his whole compavy of men in a hut on the 
snow-clad shore. . Upon rounding this cape 
Nordenskjold met the first natives seen 
along thet whole coast. They spoke a 





gongue utterly unknown, Not a compre: 





hensible sentence could they utier in any 
European language. They lived in tents 
pitched on the sand banks separating the 
lagoons peculiar to this coast from the sca. 
A hardy, jovial, handsome race, fur-clad, 
keen at barter, ignorant of the value of 
money, and preferring a red flannel shirt, a 
few brass buttons and the piece of tiu foil 
on a cake of soap to golden rubles and sil- 
ver coins, they live an active and hca‘thy 
life, use stone and bone implements, and 
are without a trace of religion ia their cus- 
toms. Their tents are dcuble, one within 
the other. The children are totally naked 
within the inner tent, and were often seen 
outside, running about on the frozen 
ground, with the temperature down below 
thirty-two degrees. The women wear voth- 
ing when within the tents except a girdle, 
and the men have shaven heads, A remark- 
able similarity was noticed between the 
implements, dresses and customs of these 
people and those of the Esquimaux and 
North American indians. These people are 
the Tschuktsches. Though armed with stone 
and bone weapons, and though wild and itin- 
erant, they evidently have a history. They 
drove off the original inhabitants of the re- 
gion 200 years ago, the Onkilons, whose 
houses, places of sacrifice, circles of moss- 
grown bear skulls and weapons are still to 
be found almost everywhere on the coast. 
Lieutenant Nordqvist devoted himself to 
learning their language. These indians are 
on the original highway between the cradle 
of the human race and the home of the ab- 
origines of the northern part ,of North 


America, and it is not thought that the re- | 
semblence between them and the Green- | 


landers is accidental. The arrival of the 
Vega on the Tschulitscher coast was an event 
like the landing of Columbus in the New 
World. It was an unprecedented occur- 
rence, and made a sensation throughout the 
region. 

East of the Lena Professor Nordenkjold 
found on shore no scattered blocks of stone 
such as are distributed over a continent by 
glaciers and such as are found elsewhere iu 
Siberia. This fact was held to point to the 
absence of land out to sea north of that 
coast, and it excites auticipations as to the 
possible discoveries which are to be made 
by the Jeannette. Not the least of the pe- 
culiarities of this strange region is the fast 
that the coast appears to be rising slowly 
out ofthe sea. The inhabitants have to 
shift their villages at times nearer to the 
edge of the water, which is gradually re- 
ceding from them. Professor Nordensk- 
jold’s letter is full of facts like these, and 
the scientific world will wait with impa- 
tience the farther publication of the results 
of his discoveries.-New York Tribune. 


The Vienna Zvrade Journal states that 
parties interested in the grain export trade 
in Austria and Hungary are getting uneasy 
at the new German transit dues and their 
consequences, so far as produce coming 
from Austria-Hungary is concerned, hith- 
erto freely traversing Germany and seek- 
ing shipment at the North Sea ports. The 
managers of Austrian and Swiss railroads 
have consequently met at Salzburg, in 
Austria, agreeing upon a low tariff between 


Roumania, Hungary, and a portion of 
Switzerland. Similar measures have been 


taken to insure low tariffs between Switz- 
erland and France. 


Limburger cheese, now made in this 
country, is said to be superior in every re- 
spect to that produced abroad, especially 
in the peculiar stench which distinguishes 
Limburger, and which io the American ar- 
ticle is said to be of such an exquisitely 
horrible nature as to drive the most stolid 
Datchman wild with delight,— Boston Com- 
mercial Lulitin, ; 





DO NOT STOP 


PURCHASING MIDDLINGS PURIFIERS! 





BUT 


Stop and Consider What Kind You are Buying. 





THE GEO. T. SMITH 
IMPROV #BiD 


Middlings Purifier. 





Simle ual, Femi and Requires but Little Power, 


It purifles middlings or returns from hard gpring or soft winter wheat thoroughly and without 
waste. 

It is the only machine that has the right to use the Traveling Brush, the Sectional 
Draft, the Pockets, and many other important features, and carries with it the right to use the 


ORICINAL PROCESS PATENTS. 


We manufacture etght sizes, adapted to the smallest and !argest mills. We also make double ma- 
chines, when specially ordered to suit the convenience of the =e ordering, 

We invite comparison with any machine offered to the milling public in regard to area in square 
feet of sieve surface when taken in connection with price of machine. 

Our No.’s 4, 5 and 6 machines are the only machines in the market which will thorougly purify 
fine middlings and soft retvyrus, length of sieve and the sectional draft being absolutely essential to 
the proper handling of this class of work, 

Send for circulars and price lists, with referenceg, Address the manufacturers, 


GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO, 


GLORIOUS NEWS wrens ce one 


FOR MILLERS, 7 222557 





‘Improved Elevator Buckets. 
= BEST IN USE! 


This is the only 


Scientifically Constructed 
bucket in the market. It is 
struck out from charcoal 


| DuC’s 
| 












MONOPOLISTS, BULLDOZERS, | 
AND VENDERS OF WORTH- 

LESS MACHINES | ttamping iron. ‘'No cor- 

| ners to catch.” “No seams to burst.” “No interior 


ue corners to clog up.” It runs with great ease, and = 
ave j 2 31]. | the power of the old style bucket. Will outwear hal 
Who have long imposed on the midds | eee inom, 
ing public, must now give way to} Prices Reduced. 
Hunter’s latest improved purifier. | T. i lA Meant 
Mets : : Sole M turer, 
The milling interests of the United | . Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Ytates wi * : syorbitant| ROBINSON & CARY, Agents, 
States will not admit of exorbitant | St. Pau! Minn, 
prices, nor will manufacturers be able | 
to pay high-toned millwrights 35 per | ALLEN’S PATENT 


cent. for selling or recommending “AJTOMATG GRAIN WEIGHER AND REGISTER.” 


their machines. Hunter’s new puri- | 


fier retains all the superior qualities | 

of the old, but it has been simplified | 

to such an extent that he is enabled | 

. 1a » 4CQ near «}f-| One of these machines set over the hopper shows the 

I +2 = Ae ; : 4 

ns reduce the arin nearly one-half; | miller the exact quantity of grain ground in an HoUR, 
furthermore, he is not compelled to | pax. ora year. 

p It is entirely automatic. r. quiring no attention, and is 

take out a license or pay royalty, | perfectly accurate; not varying five pounds—from the 


- i . ; eorrect weight—in a hundred bushels. 
neither has his new machine anything | “Being made entirely of iron and seel, it is not affect- 
in common with other purifiers. 


He | ed by dampness; and as there are no springs or wheels 
. | or other coatrivances which are likely to get out of 
has recently invented a deviee for | order, it will last a long time. Those parts which are 

: aes “ | liable to wear are all made of hardened and polished 
cleaning the cloth, which proves far | steel, and will not change for years, 

. a iler s vi 2 0 ile 
superior to any brush operated under with na unttaten aie enes dee tenes 
the sereer Mic vie sya jt) They have as yet only been made in smail sizes, to 
the ais edat ; i his dev ice renders it , Weigh from five to three hundred bushels an hour, but 
impossible for middlings to stick in | can be increased to any capacity required. 

| They are of small size, light and easily handled, and 
the meshes of the eloth, or for adhe- | can be pnt ina very small space: a machine which will 
weigh and register three hundred bushels an hour occu- 


sive particles to accumulate on the | pying tess than eighteen inches square. 
screen. ANDREW Hountzr, 
71 West Washing‘on St., 


Chicago, Ill. 











A New and Useful Machine for Weighing Grain in the 
Rnnning Stream, and the Only Successful 
one Ever Invented. 





| THEY ARE SMALL, SIMPLE, DURABLE, INEXPENSIVE, 
For further particulars, address, 
: Rn. Wm. H, ALLEN, 
6 23w26 No, 18 West 11th &t., N. ¥, City, 


a. ° 
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The Old National Pike. 


The traffic seems like a fricze with an 


endless procession of figures. Thére were 


sometimes sixtecn gayly painted coaches 
each way a day; the cattle and sheep were 
never out of sight; the canvas-covered wag- 


ons were drawn by six or twelve horses 
with bows of bells over their collars; the 
families of statesmen and merchants went 
in private vehicles; and while most of the 
travelers were unostentatious, a few had 
splendid equipages, and employed outriders, 
Some of the passes through the Alleghan- 
ies were as precipitous as any in the Sierra 
Nevada, and the mountains were as wild. 
Within a mile of the road the country was 
a wilderness, but on the highway the traf- 
fic was as dense and continuous as in the 
main street of a large town. 


The national road proper was built from 
Cumberland, Maryland, to Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia, by the United States government, 
the intention being to establish it as far us 
St. Louis. It was excellently macadamized ; 
the rivers and creeks were spanned by stone 
bridges, the distances were indexed by iron 
mile posts, and the toll houses sup- 
plied with strong iron gates. Its 
projector and chief supporter was Henry 
Clay, whose services in its behalf are 
commemorated by a monument near Wheel- 
ing. Henry Beeson, a former congressman, 
was also an advocate of it, and on one occa- 
sion he made a public speech in which he 
showed the audience—-so flexible is arith- 
metic combined with imagination — that 
from the number of horseshoes it would 
necessitate, and the number of nails, it was 
better adapted to promote trade than any 
railway could be. From Cumberland to 
Baltimore the road, or a large part of it, 
was built by certain banks of Maryland, 
which were rechartered in 1816 on condi- 
tion that they should complete the work. 
So far from being a burden to them, it 
proved to be a most lucrative property for 
many years, yielding as much as twenty 
per cent., and it is only of late years that 
it has yielded no more than two or three 
per cent. The part built by the federal 
government was transfered to Maryland 
some time ago, and the tolls became a po- 
litical perquisite; but within the past year 
it has been acquired by the counties of 
Alleghany and Garrett, which have made it 
free, 


We have written of what is past. The 
canal and the railway have superseded the 
old national “;.ike,” and it is not often now 
that a traveller disturbs the dust that lies 
upon if. The dust itself, indeed, has set- 
tlcd and given root to the grass and shrub- 
bery, which in many places show how com- 
plete the decadence is. The black snakes, 
moccasins and copperheads, that were al- 
ways plentiful in the mountains, have be- 
come so unused to the intrusion of anan 
that they sun themselves in the road, and 
a vehicle can not pass without running 
over them. Many of the villages which 
were prosperous in the coaching days have 
fallen asleep, and the wagon of a peddler 
or farmer is alone seen where once the 
travel was enormous. The men who were 
actively engaged on the road as drivers, 
station agents, and mail contractors are 
nearly all dead. The few that remain are 
very old, and while an inquiry about the 
past reanimates them for a moment, they 
soon lapse into the oblivion of their years. 
But the taverns, with their hospitable and 
picturesque fronts, the old smithies, and 
the toll-gates, have not been entirely swept 
away. Enough has been left undespoiled 
to sustain the interest and individuality of 
the highway, which from Frederick to 





Cumberland is rich by dower of Nature, 
independently of its past.—Jlarper’s Mag- 
azine. 


A Midnight Vigil. 

The night is dark, the air is raw, and 
chill, and damp, the storm is raging. An 
old and eminently respectable citizen out 
on North Hill is sleeping the sleep of the 
just, with the snore of the wicked, and the 
private clocks on their respective brackets 
and mantels throughout the city (for Bur- 
lington hasno town clock) are tolling, as 
well as they know how to tollit. the hour 
of 1:30 a. m. 

A violent ring ‘at the door-bell awakes 
the eminently respectable citizen. 

Shuddering, he crawls out of bed; mut- 
tering, he gropes across the floor. 

Swearing under his breath, he fal!s over a 
rocking chair. : 

At last he finds a match, lights a lamp, 
and, descending the stair, he opens the hall 
door and admits a gust of wind that blows 
out the lamp,and a torrent of rain drenches 
him to the skin. 

“What is wanted?” the respectable citizen 
asks. 

“Are you the resident owner of this 
property?” promptly inquires the caller. 

“I am,”wonderingly replies the eminently 
respectable citizen. 

“Were you in bed when I rang?” 

“T was,” replies the eminently respec- 
table. 

“That was right,” cheerfully exclaimed 
the caller; “that is the place for a man of 
your age at this time of night. I am sur- 
prised to see you out of it. Get back to it 
and pleasant dreams—” 

All is silence after the crash that ensues, 
save a mocking smile that dies away in the 
distance. ‘The fragments of the lamp that 
are revealed on the sidewalk by the coming 
of the dawn indicate that cither the lamp 
fell out of a balloon ata height of about 
twenty nine miles, or was hurled at some 
object with great force. When will the 
mystery be solved ?—Jlawkeye. 


Indian Wheat. 


India, says an exchange, is admirably 
adapted for production of the finest qual- 
ities of both soft and hard wheat. She 
possesses greater climatic advantages than 
either Russia or America for the growth of 
finer quality grain. The greatcr bulk of 
the Russian supply is spring wheat, the 
climate being too cold for the _ pro- 
duction of winter. In the same 
way, most of the larger wheat 
growing districts in America can not raise 
the soft white variety, and what England 
receives from the United States comes 
solely from California and Oregon. In the 
London market the superior quality Indian 
wheat brings from 44s to 48s per quarter of 
496 pounds, while grade No. 1 brings from 
41s 6d to 43s Gd, and grade No. 2 from 39s 
6d to 41s., as against 44s and 45s for Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, and 47s and 48s for Aus- 
tralian, 

When it is considered that but a compar- 
atively small portion of India’s territory is 
devoted to wheat culture we must appre- 
hend very strong competition by and by, 
when the people of that country awake to 
the fact that Europe’s necessity is their op- 
portunity. An eminent British authority 
recently asserts “that with a little exertion 
on the part of the Indian government to 
encourage the more extensive and more 
careful culture of wheat and with due pre- 
caution in the preparation of the grain for 
shipment, India will be able to compete on 
favorable terms with any other country in 
the European markets.” 








~The Hudson River Champion, 


his Celebrated Turbine has no equal for the use of .Griat 

Mills, and is well adapted to all other kinds of mills. We canhot 

q boast of numbers sold. It is comparatively a new wheel, yet 
they are in use in nearly every section of the country and 


GIVING THE BEST SATISFACTION. 







We do not expect millwrights to recommend them. ~We 
_ them so low that they cannot expect large commissions 
rom us. 


; To mill men we speak: We offer you the very best “Turbine 
omit in the country at actonishing low pricss, and warrant every 
wheel to give satisfaction, or no sale. 

Send for our New Catalogue. 


P. H. WAIT, 


Mechanical and Hydraulic Engineer, 


Sandy Hill, N.Y. 


Thos, Bradford & Co, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Manufacturers of 


Select French Buhr Mill Stones 


7 aT 
The simplest of the Simple, 
The chiefest among the great. 


THE RIVET BUCKET A 


(For Grain.) 





200,000 in Use. 









THE RIVET % ail Tl " a 
; ie 3 at! z 
(will) Bucket, = & J 
250.000 in Use. | . ES 
THE CORRUGATED 2 - 2 


Belt Bolt 


This s; ves 10 to 25 per 
cent. is che wear >f the 
belt, Sana ple sent. 


And Importers of the Heavy 
Genuine Dufour & Co.’s Dutch Anchor Brand 


BOLTING CLOTH. 
These goods, of extraordinary merit and che pness, 


together with all mill and warehouse furnishings + old by Dealers in Leather & Gum Belting, 
B. HAWHING 2 OC Saye AND WILL FURNISHINGS OF ALL KINDS, 
224 Washington St., Chicago. 
4 Send for Lists and Prices of needed articles ig <a, 


G1 Wanut St., Cincinnati, O. 
|? Tae 


‘x "Send for Price List. 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE ~fs TABLLEHEL £ 


Vicror Bisxoes Ca. 


\IMPORTERS OF key 


DIAMONDS.:"CARBON 


MGuianicaas 


47NassauSt, NEW XORK. 


ree a 


THE CELEBRATED 


Becker Wheat Brush 


| Has recently been ordercd by the following 
| par.ies: 

Thomas McGee. Perry, Ill.; 5. W. Ifliek- 
| ox, Springfield. Ill. ; Ely & Stetman, Man- 
heim, Pa.; J. M. Brandt, Mt. Joy. Pa.; 
Soe Witten. Upton, Pa; Thos. B. Bry- 
| son, Mechani.sburg. Pa.; W. H. Elder, Tr- 
jrin, Ga.; H Merril. Newmsn, Ga.; J. M1. 
| Curtis, Oregon, Mo.; East Forest Mill Co., 
| Forest City, Mo.; C. C. Busby, Jerseyville. 
| Iil.; D. O. Johnson, Perry, Ill.; Thos. W.1- 
|iams, Pontiac. Ill.; Grant & Trater, Moores - 


WA R RA NTED ! ! | ville, Ind.; Wyson, Kline & Co., Muncie, 


LYE & ZIMERLE’S IMPROVED ANTI- | Ind.; Jas. N. Brooks, La Porte, Ind ; Ner- 


oo |dyke & Marmon Co, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
INCRUSTATION COMPOUND FOR | Simpson & Galt, Gecinneti Pg Mill 
ene M Co., Cincinnati; E. P. Allis & Co,, Milwau- 
STEAM BOILERS. | kee, Wis.; J. F. Ellsworth, Williamsburg, 
We guarantee this preparation to neu- | by Sonia. Syne Orn Sees 
tralize the fresh deposits of lime and other | s ory ¢ 0 oa Mich = "Marriott & Bro 
mineral, thus stopping new formations of Looe he ity. « Eiamble & MinersYank- 
cocks, ae NO eee Oe ae ten, Deniaae: Sas M. Lee Chattanooga, 
ee ih oun pancho vere eee Tenn. ; F. W. Jaquin, Morris Plains. N. d.; 
Prices reduced to 50 cents per gallon in| oa ges ’ ee ’ . Xs ‘oe 
barrels, half-barrels and quarter-barrels. | Mversb *C wat , ; ’ 
Correspondence solicited and references | yetsburg, Vanada. 
a | na ggg hr pe | Pinafore, instead of being dead, seems to 
pa becca as near as possible. ” Address, | be doing a good basiaess throughout the 


LYE & ZIMERLE, Delphos, Ohio, | country. 























We use only the best materials and our 
ong experience in the Manufacture of 
this Wheel enables us to foe them in 
best style of workmanship and at the 
lowest price. 
where address, 


POOLE & HUNT 


Before purchasing else- 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE} 


teein 






“LSTHdWYd 3NIDNS YO4 3LINM-2 


Will Replace Oraina~v Engine, CGuara 





ATLAS ENCINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
Builders of All Classes of 


ENGINES AND BOILERS 


We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Elevators. 
The Bestand the Cheapest. 
THE CELEBRATED CRAIK 








Perspective View of Wheel. 


Turbine Water Wheel. 





THE ONLY WATER WHEEL IN THE WORLD THAT GIVES AS HIGH A PER- 
CENTAGE ON PARTIAL AS ON FULL GATE, 


We invite the attention of Millers and others using water power to 
our wheel. It is the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and 
is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction, or it may be returned at our expense. 
It excel all others in the following points: 

1. Both buckets and chutes are made of wrought iron, giving great strength to 
the wheel and perfect smoothness to the bucket, avoiding both breakage and loss of 
power from undue friction of the whter in passing through the wheel. 

2. From the peculiar construction and shape of the buckets, the water is concen- 
trated’on the wheel at its highest possible velocity at either full or part gate, thus 
giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be obtained by any 
other wheel. 

8. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no possibility of 
their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the moveable gates are so con- 
structed that the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes against the 
buckets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is running at part gate, 
thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel is running at full gate. 

As we wish the superiority of these wheels to be fully demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of every purchaser, we offer to ship them to any part of this 
or any foreign country, to any responsible party, at our own expense, and 
allow a sufficient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non- 
satisfaction will bear the expense of re-shipment. 

This wheel has thoroughly demonstrated its superiority in practical use 
over all others, and arrangements have now been made to manufacture it 
under improved plans which will enable the wheel to be sold at about one- 
half the price of other wheels. 

For Circular and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G 00., La Crosse, Wis. 


We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated Craik Driver for Mill Stones! 


The Only Perfect Frictionless, Self-Adjusting Driver in the World. 


When used in connection with QRATK’S PATENT BAIL, we Guarantee 
a Better Grade and Greater Yield of Flour with this device than with any other in the 
market. The change can easily be made on any kind of spindle without altering its 
present form, and competent men will be sent to any part of the Union to make the 
change, sufficient time being allowed to test its merits before paying for it. 

Send for Circular. CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








THE CREEN MOUNTAIN 


Turbine Water Wheel 


. is the best in the world for 
——_ BR low falls and back water. 
Its great durability, quick 
motion, and great power 
make it the giant wheel 
of the age. 









THE 


SUNLICHT 


\MILL DRESS 


The finest dress in use, and 
will make the whitest and 
most flour and broadest bran 
of any dress known, and 
require less power, 


Will guarantee to keep the face and furrows free from 
glaze for three cents per day, and clean a pasted mill in 
15 minutes for three cents cost, with my discovery. Mill 
in motion, no wetstones, and a benefit to the product. 
J.W. TRUAX Essex Junction, Vermont. 


The Nicollet House, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Having purchased this day the furniture and all in- 
terests of the late firm of McKibben & Vosburgh in the 
Nicollet House, we respectfully announce to the travel- 
ing public that we shall endeavor to restore and ma- 
terially enhance the reputation which the house had 
under our former management, with the assurance 
that at the Nicollet will be found every requisite and 
comfort of a first class h tel. Prices graded from $2 to 
$3 per day. 

F.8. GILSON & Co.. Owners and proprietors, 

Minneapolis, Aug 12, 1877. sepTttt 


To $6,000 a year, or $5 to $20 a day 
00: your own locality. Norisk. Wo- 








men do as wellasmen. Many make 

more than the amount stated above. 
No one can fail to make money fast. Any one can do 
the work. You can make from 50 cents to $2 an hour 
by devoting your evenings and spare time to, the bus- 
iners. It costs nothing to try the business, Nothing 
like it for money making ever offered before. Bus- 
iness pleasant and strictly honorable. Reader, if you 
want te know all about the best paying business before 
the public, send us your address and we will send you 
full particulars and private terms free; samples worth 
$5 also free; you can then make up your mind for 
yourself. Address, 

GEORGE STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 





BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 

Compact, Substantial, Econ- 
omical, and Easily: Managed. 
Guaranteed to work well, and 
give full power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler cumplete, in- 
cluding Governor, Pump, etc., 
<\ (and boxing)at the low price of 


= 3-Horse Power - - $216.00 
4c « 2]! BOO 
6% * “=. = + 315.00 


Put on cars at Springfield, O. 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 








Cratiot’s Improved 


» WHEAT HEATER! 


thoroughly and properly 
toughens the bran on _ the 
hardest or driest wheat; heats 
the wheat evenly, and improves 
a: the flour and milling generally, as 
ai no other Heater in the market 
EL does. Send for Circular, 


CRATIOT BROS., 
Platteville, Wis, 











For Truing the Face and Furrows of Millstones, 
Cutting down high Spots, and restoring the Burrs to 
their natural grit, it is far superior to EMERY, 
CORUNDU M, or any other material that has yet 
been used for this purpose. It isthe only Tool used 
with Water. Cuts faster, lasts longer, and will 
remove the glaze in one-half the time it takes 
with other Hand Tools. Too large to send by mail. 


Price, $3.50. 
Morrisvitir, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Messrs. Teter & ALLEN, Philada., Pa.—We gave your 
Black Diamond Hand Tools a fair trial. They are far 
superior to the Corundum Tool, cuts much faster and 
leaves a smoother surface, and still preserves the natural 
grit of the stone. Respectfully, HOWELL & SON. 
Sold by Mill Furnishers throughout the 
United States and Canadas. 


TETER & ALLEN, Proprietors, 
DEALERS IN FLOUR MILL SUPPLIES, 





404 Commerce St., Phila., Pa., U.S.A 








IMPORTANT TO MILLERS! 
BENTON’S PATENT 


[Jiamona Min Bune [Jresser 


Adapted to fine, or coarse, light or heavy face, crack- 
ing, fleecing off smoothly, or furrowing level and true to 
any angle. It works perfectly, and is adjustable to all 
kinds of stone dressing required by millers. “It saves 
time and money, improves the quality and quantity of 
the flour and makes a light offal. 

The cost of mill picks, with the rubbing, grinding, 
tempering and express charges all saved by using this 
machine. 

For particulars apply to 


Benton Diamond Buhr Dresser Oo., 


La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


JOHN C. HIGGINS, 


Manufacturer and Dresser of 


MILL PICKS 


164 W. Kinzie Street, 












Abs CHICAGO. 
ng -7 Picks will be sent on 30 or 


ee) 6) days’ trial, to any respon- 
— sible miller in the Unitet 
e's “ States or Canadar, and if 
; as ay wee gprired in ott mong 

Hh any other pick made in 
(MIT this ae any other country, 


‘there will be no charge, and I will pay all express 


charges to and from Chicago. All ty picks are made 
of a special steel, which is manufactured expressly for 
me at Sheffield, England. My cust 8s can thus be 
assured of a good article, and share with me the profits 
of direct importation. References furnished from 
every state and territory inthe U.S. and Canada. 
send for Circular and Price List. 


SERCEANT’S 


MILL BURR eee DRIVER CO. 











AND BAIL $50. 
‘“STIVINOWILSAL ONV 


PRICE OF THIS DRIVER 
yYVINOYWIO YOs GNIS 


P. O. Box 383, - 
IMPORTANT TO 


OWNERS | 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





« 
wie 


AND Oren eal 


It is extensively used in this 
and Foreign Countries! 
ESTIMATES J URNISHED FREE 
For Shafting, Purleys, Hangers, 
and Cog Gearing, or 


— MILES COMPLETE 


n22. 0 Office: 23 South Beaver st., York, Pa. 





GATE IS TIGHT - SHUTTING, EASILY OPERATED, an 
‘aatf quas ‘sanddng Buypnry fo enhozp3nD 0220 91.007 Jo 
spppuowysay, PUY STOIAT GAIAGCAA Sujuzyoow0o TaATHAK Yd 


has no Complicated Gears or Traps concealed under cover. 





The fortune of the ex-Khedive of Egypt 
is $80,000,000, and yet he is penurious and 
very avaricious. 
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Perforated Metals, 





Round, Square or Flat Holes 


tains 


Copper, Iron, Brass or Zinc. 


Any width up to fifty inches wide, and 
ail thicknesses up to one-sixteenth. 


LIDCERWOOD MANPF’C CO., 
6.27 w26t 96 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


OOLES HUNT 2 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 
MACHINE MOULDED 

























ee oe 


SHATTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
‘STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


FOR FER RS AND CHEMICALS. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


Constructed Most Progressive, bes 
Equipped, Hence 


THE MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 


Of the Great West. 
It is to-day, and will long remain the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest. 
It embraces under one Management 


£1858 Miles of Road 
And forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“Cuicaco, Councrt BLuFFs & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
“CHrcaGo, CLINTON, DuBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” 
“Cuicaao, Sioux Crry & YANKETON LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, FREEPORT & DUBUQUE LINE,” 
“CurcaGco, La CrossE, Winona & MINNESOTA LINE,” 
“CHIcAGO, GREEN Bay & MARQUETTE LINE.” 
“CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, St. PauL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 


Oldest, Best 






~ FP" 


—— 


LIK 


) Se Pee ee ar oe 


The advantages of these lines are 

1. If the passenger is going to or from{any points in 
the entire West and Northwest, he can buy his tickets 
via some of this Company’s lines and be sure of reaching 
yis destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid with Steel 
Rails; its road bed is perfect. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4, Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers. and the latest 








DOUBLE ANCHOR 


BOLTING CLOTHS. 


Best in the Market. 
SAMUEL CAREY, 
SOLE IMPORTER, 


No. {7 Broadway, - New York. 


A month guaranteed. $12 a day at 
home made by the industrious. Capital 
not required; we will start you. Men, 


women, boys and girls make money 
faster at work for us than at anything else. The work 
is light and pleasant, and such as any one can go 
right at. Those who are wise who see this notice will 
send us their addresses at once and see for themselves. 
Costly outfit and terms free. Those already at work 
are laying up large sums of money. Address, 

TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 








THE THOMPSON 
Turbine Water Wheel. 


t The most scientific ap- 
pication of the water 
ever made, 


This Wheel Has No Su- 
perior in the World. 


. AWARDED 
> Bronze Medal and Diploma 
ee CENTENNIAL. EXHIBITION. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. Address: 
THOMPSON IRON WORKS, 
1,10w52t Union City, Pa. 













impr ts for comfort, safety and convenience. 

5. It is the only road in the West running the cele- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, 

6. It is the only road running the Pu'lman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Green Bay, Freeport 

La Crosse, Winona, Dubuque, Mc- 
Gregor, Milwaukee. 

%. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 
trains, equipped with Pullman Palace S'eeping Cars. 

8. It makes connections with all lines ing at 
intermediate points, . 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing 
and passengers should consult their interest by purchas- 
ing tickets via this line, 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Conpon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago, 
& Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 

For information. Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Com- 


pany or 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’l Manager, Chicago. Gen’l Pass, Ag’t, Chicago. 


St. Louis, Minneapolis & St, Paul 


ErORT TINS, 
Composed of the 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 
BURLINCTON, 

CEDAR RAPIDS and NORTHERN, 

—-AND— 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

RAILWAYS, * 

Making the Shortest Line and the Best Time between 

SAINT. LOUIS, 
and all points in the South, Southwest and Southeast, 
MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL, 

The Summer Resorts and Lake Country 

(Most prominent of which are Lake Minnetonka and 

White Bear Lake) of the Northwest, and Great Lakes 

Also New and Direct Line Between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago 
In connection with the 
CHICACO & NORTHWESTERN R’Y 
Via Cedar Rapids to and from 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 

And all points East. 

Tickets on sale at all the important Coupon Ticket 
Stations throughout the South, East and West. 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 

of latest make and improvements on through 
express trains. 
BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 

TWO DAILY TRAINS EACH WAY. 


Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths can be secured in 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
at City Ticket Office, No. 8 Washington Ave., 
W. G. TELFER, Agent. 
And at St. Paul and Pacific Depot. 
In St. Paul at 116 East Third Street, 
G. H, HAZZARD, Agent. 
In St. Louis, 112 North Fourth Street, 
C. SANDERS, Agent. 
IN CHICAGO, at all Ticket Offices of the Chicago 
and Northwestern_Railway. 
A. H. BODE, 


C. F. HATCH, 
Gen’l Pass, Agt 





Gen’l Manager. 


THE 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAITILWAWT 
IS THE VERY BEST LINE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
AND ALL POINTS IN 


Wisconsin, 
Northern Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, 
Manitoba, and the 
° Black Hills, 
NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINCTON, 


New England, the Canadas, and all 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINTS. 


ROUTE S 


DAILY TRAINS 


—BETWEEN— 


Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis 


The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway is the 
only Northwestern l'ne connecting in same Depot in 
Chicago with any of the Great Eastern and Southern 
Railways, and} is the most conveniently located with 
reference to reaching any Depot, Hotel or place of 
business in that City. 

Through Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all 
Principal Cities. 

Steel Rail Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from 
dust. Westinghouse Improved Automatic Air Brake, 
Miller’s Safety Platform and Couplings on all Passenger 
cars. The Finest Day Coaches and P: Sleeping Cars 


This road connects more Business Centers, Health 
and Pleasure Resorts, and passes through a finer coun- 
try with grander scenery, than any other Northwestern 
line, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 

Gen’l Pass, and Ticket Agt. 
S, S. MERRILL, 


JOHN C. GAULT, 
General Manager. 


Chicago, St Paul & Minneapolis 7 


(14formerly West Wisconsin, ) 
AND 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY, 


Forming a Through Line without Change of 


Cars, between 
ST. PAUL & CHICAGO, BELOIT, 
MADISON & BARABOO and 
making «Close Connections 
at CHICAGO for 
NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW ENGLAND, THE 
CANADAS and all EAST- 
ERN and SOUTHERN STATES. 


It is the ONLY LINE running 
PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


And making direct connections with St. Paul & Pacific, 
Northern Vacific, and St. Paul & Duluth Railways. 
IN UNION DEPOT AT ST. PAUL. 
STEEL RAIL TRACK, thoroughly ballasted and free 
from dust; WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE, MILLER 
SAFETY PLATFORMS and COUPLINGS on all Pass- 
enger Cars. 


NEW AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES 
In connection with 


Pullman Palace .Cars! 


ON ALL TRAINS, 
Two Through Express Trains Daily. 


CONNECTIONS. 
At MERRILLAN JuNOTION, for Green Bay, Grand 
‘Rapids, Fond du Lac, Appleton, Oshkosh, and all 
points on Northern Lake Michigan. 
AT WI8. VALLEY JUNCTION, for Stevens Point, Wau- 
sau, and all points on Wisconsin Central Railroad. 


DONT FORGET 
to PURCHASE TICKETS via. 

‘Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis and Chicago 

Northwestern Railways, 


in order to save expense, trouble and annoyance inci- 
dent to transfer of baggage at St. Paul, and enjoy the 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 
St. Croix & Baraboo Valleys, 


Including DEVIL’S LAKE, MADISON, and BELOIT, 
WISCONSIN. 

F. B. CLARKE, W. H. WINTER, 
Traffic Manager. St. Paul. Gen’l Sup’t, Hudson, Wis 
7 il With table for taking one-eighth toll and 

10) making ample deduction for cleaning, etc, 

C ard ——— figured out in a few seconds at any 


number of pounds of flour per bushel. 
Two for 50 cts; * for $1. Lorp Bros., Waupaca, Wis. 

















A. H. Kirk, 


Manufaciurer aud Dealer in 


Mill Furnishings. 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS MADE ON 
APPLICATION. 


OFFICE and SHOPS,"Cor, Gth Ave S. and 2d St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A WEEK in your own town, and no capita 
bb: You can give the business a tria 





without expense. The best opportunity 

ever offered for those wiliing to work.’ You 
Should .try nothing else until you see for yourself 
what you can do at the business we offer. No room to 
explain here. You can devote all your time or only 
your spare time to the business, and make great pay 
for every hour that you work. Women make as much 
as men, Send for special private terms and particu- 
lars, which we mail free. $5 outfit free. Don’t com 
plain of hard times while you have such a chance. 

Address H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 





vs 


RAILROAD TIME TABLES. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’v. 


LEAVE MINNEAPOLIS, 
Through Eastern and Southern 





Sain saci cenik etee dieamainchonich a *11:35am §7:00 pm 
Prairie du Chien, Milwaukee and 

Chicago express............- *6:30 am 
Austin Mason City and Ottumwa 

ee a es ee *6:30 am 
Glencoe, Granite Falls and Mon- 

tevideo express.......:...... *€:30 am 
St. Louisand Kansas City express +8:20 pm 
Sioux City and Omaha express. . *2:50 p m 
Owat dation...... *4:10 pm 

ARRIVE AT MINNEAPOLIS, 

Through Eastern and Southern 

CE Fo 5 te F700 am §2:25pm 
Prairie du Chien, Milwaukee 

and Chicago express........ *6:30 pm 
Austin, Mason City and Ottum 

CO ee a See *6:30 p m 
Glencoe, Granite Falls and Mon- 

tevideo express. ............. *6:30 pm 


St. Louis and Kansas Cityexpress {7:00 a m 
Sioux City and Omah a express.*12:40 a m 
Owat dation..... *9:30 am 
*Sunday excepted; tSaturday excepted; {Monday 
excepted; §Daily. 








Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 
Depot—Washington Ave. and Dakota St. Ticket of 
ces—No, 13 Nicollet House block, and St. Paul & Pacific 

de: 
LEAVE MINNEAPOLIS.—Through Chicago and East- 


eCrnexpreas. .........-....-- *11:52 am and 16:35 p m. 
ARRIVE AT MINNEAPOLIS.—Through Chicago ané 
Eastern express...........- ¢7:40 am and t1:50 pm, 


*Sundays excepted; tDaily; {Mondays excepted. 
Connections made at Camp Douglas for Milwaukee 








Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minn. R. R. 
GOING NORTH. 
Chicago |C. & N-W 
i Pice-<- - leave 10:30am 


Railway leave 9:15pm 
St. Louis (C.B. & 
R 


ee 5 ee do 8:00am do 8:45pm 

Rock Island do do 855am do 9:40pm 

a 3:17am do 4:12pm 

Sabele.sc. .....-- 4:22am do 5:09pm 

Bellevue.........- c= am do 6:44pm 
5:45 am 

Dubuque { 8:00am arrive 7:32pm 
Guttenberg 10:05 am 
McGregor. .. 11;03 am 





11:40am 


Leming... cans ccice leave 1:12pm 





Brownsville ...... do 240pm 
La Crosse.... .... arrive 3:45 p m_ 
GOING SOUTH, 

La Crosse........... leave 12:48p m 
‘Brownsville ...... do 1:50pm 
ae do 3:15pm 
Waukon Junction. do 42ipm 
McGregor.... ..... do 5:00pm 
Guttenburg........ do 5:58pm 

coum arrive 7:47 pm 
Dubuque sssseeeee leave 6:15am leave 9:10pm 
Bellevne............. do 7:26am do 10:25pm 
Sabula........... do 8:25am do 11:30pm 
Clinédm. ¢. 5.,-.-:.. arrive 12:40am arrive 9:27am 
Rock Island [C. B. 
Poy ee do 5:00am do 7:00pm 
St. Louis [(C. B. & 
R s 7:15am do 6:00pm 





. Ryi).. 
Chicago[C. & 7:15am do 


Turkey River Branch. 


Train leaves Wadena 6 am; Turke~ River 10.50 a m; 
arrives at Dubuque 1.20 p m. Leaves Dubuque 2.40 p m: 
Turkey River 5.10 p m; arrives at Wadena 9.40 p m. 


Waukon & Mississippi =R. R. 


Trains leave Waukon at 8 a m and 2.15 p m; arrive 
at WankonJunction at 10.25 a m and 4,20 p m. Leave 
Waukon Junction at 11.45am and 5pm; arrive at 
Waukon at 12.40 p m and 7.20 p m. 

Pallman Palace cars run on trains between McGrega 
and Chicago, and between Dubuque and Rock Island 

F. O. WYATT, Gen, Manager 


3:40 pm 
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RENGyo& Son, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


French Burr Mill Stones, Flour Mill Machinery 


MIDDLINCS PURIFIERS, 
AND FLOUR MILL SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Our Catalogue contains the largest and best list of 


Gear & Pulley Patterns in the United States. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARCE. 
{@-SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED (ATALOGUE. ~ 








Veteran Corn Snrheliler, 
: FOR POWER AND HAND, 





tom mill. 
Power and Hand Corn Shellers of all Sizes to suit all Wants 


HORSE POWERS, JACKS, Etc. 


With Fan, Feed Table, Band Wheel & Crank. 

Capacity, 250 to 300 bushels of shelled corn a 
day. A thorough SHELLER, SEPARATOR and 
CLEANER. The best and most popular machine 
for the price ever offered. Just the thing for a cus- 


Write for prices. 


te for MANUF: Circulars and Prices. Address, 


SANDWICH MA 


UFACTURING CO., Sandwich,Ill. 





CENTRAL NEW YORK BUHR MILL STONE MANUFACTORY. 





MUNSON BROTHERS, 


Proprietors ard Manufacturers of 


FRENCH BUHR 


MILL STONES 


WITH MUNSON’S MACHINE FIN- 
ISH AND BALANCE, 


Muneon’s Patent Cast Iron Eyes and 
Mill Spindles, with. Tram Screw, Oil 
Pots and Levers, Munson’s Hol- 
low Necked Spindles and 
oil Tight Bushes and 

8.ftf Co'lars. 


MUNSON’S 
Wheat Flouring and Corn Grinding 


Portabie Mills. 
And all Kinds of 


Mill Machinery and 
Mill Furnishings 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
UTICA, - - NEW YORK 








STILWELL’S PATENT 


Lime EXTRACTING 


Heater 
& Filter, 


see , Be md in use 


. = Prices onan) Reduced! 
© STILWELL & BIERCE M’ra Co., 
Dayton, O. 








GET THE BEST! be 
MINNEAPOLIS WATER WHEEL 
GOVERNOR 


—W.H.FRUEN, 








MILL BUHRDRIVER 





It produces better results than any Driver in une. 


THE DANE 


Send for circular to 
J. C. Dane, or John James & Co., 


3-l4wif 


La Crosse, Wis. 


THE JEWEL 


\(-yS ti thay 


; =: or) 
ee lore 





Adjustable Sieve Rakes’ mums BEATER AND 


OAT AND COCKLE SEPARATOR. BRUSH SMUT MACHINE. 


Upright and Horizontal Bran Dusters, 


Send for Circulars and Price List to 


Cc. RAHBRES, 


Kuock port, = a News Work. 


BF. G@UM FP. 


53 South Canal S8t., Chicago, 


qCeneral Mill Furnisher, 


Commission Merchant, 





And Sole Agent in Chicago for the Celebrated 


PADU FOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTHS. 
(I HANDLE NO OTHER, BRAND. ) 
All numbers kept constantly in stock to supply any order at a mo- 


ment’s notice. Grit Gauze Cloths, equal in mesh, from 000 to 6, 
jaclusive, always on hand. 


Flour Mill Trimmings a. Specialty 


Beltings, Elevator Buckets, Wire Cloths, ete. Smutters, Corn 
- Shellers, Portable Mills, and all articles necessary for mills, at prices 
=; tosnit the times. Send in your Orders. 


THE SKINNER 


Portable & Stationary Engines 


BOILERS AND GOVERNORS. 
21-2 to 15 Horse Power 
These engines are especially adapted to 
CRAIN ELEVATORS AND MILLS, 
And the many in nse for this purpose tes- 
tily to their excellence. 

We refer to ©. A. PILLSBURY & CO., Min- 
neapolis; PRATT & ROBINSON, Faribault, 
ikea a and BASSETT, HUNTING & CO., Me- 

= Gregor, Iowa, the latter now using fourteen. 


They are STRONG, SIMPLE, DURABE, and have many new 
improvements. Send for Circular and Prices to 


SKINNER & WOOD, Erie, Pa. 
Wm. RICHMOND, Lockport, York. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


RICHMOND'S CELEBRATED 


Smut Machines, Brush Ma- 
chines, Crain Separators, 
and Bran Dusters. 


0 
All of the mills built last year in Minneapolis 


Minn., use the Richmond machines exclusively. 
0 

Sixty- -five of these machines are now in operation 
in the city of Minneapolis alone. Twenty-six in the 
city of Milwaukee, Wis., and are also in use in like 
proportion in: other leading milling points. 

















































SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
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